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CHAPTER III. 

' And ye maun shape it, knifeless, shserless, 
(JBlavi, Maw, hiaw wiiids, hlaw); 
And he maun sew H, needle, Ikreadless, 
{And the wind has blawn my plaid awa').' 

pND pray what could be the 'busi- 
ness' connected with Mr. Eyre's 
late wife that took him abroad 
so suddenly ? Was not all business closed 
to the young' wife and mother who lay 
sound asleep out yonder, side by side with 
her first sweetheart, and each with ' a red 
rose on his breast' ? 

Doune was the first to stir, and fi-owned 
as he went out ; he had long ago mastered 
18—2 
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his old jealousy, and the ' black drop of 
original sin' that the angels are said to 
have squeezed out of Mohammed's heart 
when he was an infant, had gradually 
dried up in the brother's breast. But he 
felt that here was something amiss, some- 
thing that he was shut out from, and with a 
boy's fierce prejudices regarding the safety 
of the women of his family, he blamed his 
father for the carelessness that would leave 
the girl unguarded for two whole months. 

But for those laurels that he had worked 
night and day to win, that he knew were 
now within his grasp, he would have stayed 
to watch over her; and dear as was ambi- 
tion to the ardent, brilliant youth, he was 
within an ace of throwing up everything to 
stay at home and guard his sister. 

He went to his father later, and told him 
this. 
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*Whoin do you fear?' said Mr. Eyre 
coldly ; * the servants of this house are all 
old and tried; in the village there is not 
one soul that would harm her. And as for 
lovers' — ^he paused — ' the idea! 8 horrible, 
but must be entertained one of these days, 
and of course she'll marry Gordon.' 

' You would not oppose it, sir ?' said 
Doune, drawing a deep breath, as one 
relieved of intense anxiety. 

* No,' said Mr. Eyre, with an eflfbrt; ' but 
not for some years — it is like cutting off an 
arm or a leg, but necessary, I suppose, and 
better feithers than I have lived through it.* 

Later in the day came Gordon, who said, 
without prefix of any sort : 

* I love your daughter, sir ; when I come 
home in July, may I ask her if she will 
marry me?' 

* You have not asked her yet — ^there has 
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been no foolish love-making between you?' 
said Mr. Eyre, looking at him keenly. 

' No/ said Gordon, looking down ; ' she 
is so young .... it would be a kind of 
sacrilege; and yet' — he raised his head 
boldly — 'I would have asked her this 
morning if she had not laughed at me so, 
and I saw that as yet she does not know 
what love means.' 

' And do you ?' said Mr. Eyre, seeing his 
wife's first lover over again in the young 
man who stood before him. 

' Did you wait till you were forty before 
you foimd out what love meant, sir?' said 
Gordon steadily, ' to my mind, youth is 
the time in which to love and be happy^ 
— and a man's first love is his purest and 
best.' 

' You have never tried a last one,' said 
Mr. Eyre carelessly, 'so you can't tell. 
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But if she nrnst many (though I see no 
reason for it), she may as well marry you 
as anybody else. I don't see any rivals 
ahead/ he added, with a sort of grimace; 
'as you say, she is young, and wooers 
have not yet discovered what a treasure the 
Red Hall contains ; but, mind you, there 
shall be no engagement till she is sixteen, 
and no marriage till a year or two after that 
By-the-way, all this is without her con- 
sent — ^are you sure of it? To be sure, she 
cried to-day, and perhaps that was for you 
— though I took her tears to myself ' 

* I can do no more than love her, and tell 
you so; the rest lies with her,' said Gordon, 
with true manliness, as he went away, 
leaving Mr. Eyre to that 'business' which 
his coming had disturbed. 

Although the Sabbath evening, he was 
deep in those matters that a prudent and 
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sensible man sets in order before setting out 
on a journey, not in itself dangerous, but 
from which it is possible he may not return. 
On the table before him lay the reply 
to the telegram that a servant had that 
afternoon ridden ten miles to despatch, 
waiting for the answer, that came more 
quickly than was expected. It was dated 
from the ' Saucy Poll,' Poplar, and an- 
nounced the sailing of the Arizona at 
daybreak on Tuesday morning, a berth 
being retained for Mr. Eyre, according to 
hii^ telegram just received. 

When the heaviest part of his correspond- 
^ice and work was done, Mr. Eyre, catching 
sight of that open sheet, felt a sudden con- 
viction of the uselessness of this voyage, 
and for a moment (common- sense having 
returned to him in the monotony of his 
work) wavered in his determination to go. 
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For what trace, after twelve years, could 
he hope to find of Hester Clarke in that 
port at which she had touched hut for a 

few brief hours ? 

He had wakened too late, and the clue 
was lost; yet, being awake, he must be up 
and doing, and better seek her vainly than 
not seek at all. If the woman lived^ he 
would leave no stone unturned to find her, 
and perhaps his cessation of pursuit had 
made her confident of safety, so that there 
might be the less difficulty in finding her. 
If she were dead — and at the thought Mr. 
Eyre's heart contracted with that bleak 
rage which had moved him when he looked 
down on his dead fi-iend — then he had 
still his home and the younger Madcap to 
welcome him. 

Though her mother so entirely filled his 
thoughts that day, the old, tender, yearning 
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love for his daughter had returned to him 
during the past few hours. 

For he was but an egoist yet, could he 
but have known it — could only love what 
loved him first and alone ; and he knew that 
not Doune's approaching departure, not 
Gordon's wretchedness at leaving her, had 
moved Madcap's heart to that passion of 
tears which the thought of ' Dad's' absence 
had unloosed. After all, ^ why not let re- 
venge go, the present remain, make for 
his young daughter, at least, a life that 

should be 

^ One grand, sweet song* ? . . . 

Vengeance could not make Ae?* sleep the 
sounder ; and to have the whole terrible 
story raked up— to see himself in his 
children's eyes as a thing to break their 
hearts with shame, why, surely any sane 
man might have turned his back on the 
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thought and the distempered visions of the 
day, and gone out into the summer even- 
ing, thanking God for the peace that was 
yet within his keeping. 

But Mr. Eyre was not then in his right 
mind; one of those crises of excitement 
that sometimes at long, sometimes at short 
intervals invariably overtook each male of 
his race, had seized him now, and he must 
work out whatsoever destiny he carved to 
himself in those feverish moments. He 
turned back to his table, his cheque-book, 
his accounts, and instructions to his agent, 
working at them till far into the night, 
and long after the rest of the household 
slept. 

At daybreak he rose, and, extinguishing 
the lights, went to his daughter's room, 
where he found her fast asleep, with tears 
on her cheeks, that had also fallen on one 
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of the young, tender arms that pillowed her 
head. 

Where had he seen something like this 
before? he thought, as he stood looking at 
her. Presently he remembered .... it 
had been at the White Lodge, the late 
Duke of Marmiton's house, where for his 
own selfish whim he had kept his wife, 
refusing her leave to go home to see her 
children, and she had gone to sleep with 
tears on her cheeks, with Body's gift of 
sweetbriar in her hand, and next morning 
had risen early, when, riding upon an ass, 
and escorted by Lord Lovel, she had set 
out on the journey that had made the 
scandal of the county. 

Yet Mr. Eyre had no more ruth now 
than then; he was still 'fey,' a man who 
must e'en dree out his weird to its bitterest 
conclusion, and upon whom praise and 
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blame were alike wasted, unless the respon- 
sive impulse came from within. 

This morning it was absent — it was as 
his lost Madcap that he felt the pang of 
parting with his daughter, and stooped his 
lips to the lock of bright hair that lay loose 
on the pillow. 

By eight o'clock he was in the saddle to 
ride to the County Asylum (seven miles 
distant), and by nine he had reached it. 

' There is no change in her,' said the 
governor, bowing low to his visitor ; ' she 
just plays with the diamonds from morning 
till night ; but not a word of sense does she 
speak, though we've watched her closely 
these twelve years.' 

' Perhaps the sight of the woman Clarke 
might rouse her,' said Mr. Eyre. ' I'm 
going to look for herr — ^though that's be- 
tween ourselves.' 
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The governor bowed again, but with a 
certain hesitation of manner. 

' I think/ he said, * there is not a doubt 
Digges committed the murder, egged on 
by the woman Josephine for the sake of 
the jewels. But in some way Hester Clarke 
is mixed up with it, and the most wonderful 
thing in maniacs is the way they will keep 
lock and key on some private brain-cell that 
we can't pick, however cunningly we try; 
and that there's some such knowledge she's 
watching over,; you can tell by her very 
glance.' 

' Take me to her,' said Mr. Eyre abruptly, 
and followed his guide into a room where, 
clean, happy, smiling, Josephine Digges ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

She had grown stout in the midst of the 
plenty for which Mr. Eyre had paid. She 
was happy in the diamonds that sparkled 
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on her round neck and arms, and grasped a 
bit of tissue-paper with which she had been 
rubbing them. But at sight of Mr. Eyre a 
shade passed over her features, and she stood 
still as one on guard. 

' What did you see Hester do ?' he said, 
his eyes fixed on hers. ' Did Hester kill 
her, or did Digges ?' 

The woman listened attentively, a gleam 
of reason seeming to start across her face. 

' Hester stole up the ladder/ she said, as 
one who accidentally remembers a forgotten 

fact ; ' but it was all over before then ' 

and she laughed vacantly, and sat down 
on the ground to begin polishing anew one 
of her diamond bracelets. 

' What did she see ?* said Mr. Eyre, 
loosing his hold on her, as her gaze wan- 
dered away. 

' Murder !' said the woman, not looking 
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up, though she shivered. 'But diamonds 
are beautiful !' And she kissed the stones 
passionately as the two men left the room. 

'Have her watched more closely than 
ever/ said Mr. Eyre, as he departed. 
'" Murder will out," sooner or later.' 

' But this is '' out " long ago, sir,' said 
the man earnestly, as he looked at Mr. Eyre's 
haggard face, won to him in spite of all 
previous convictions ; ' and the murderer 
sleeps safe enough (thanks to you) in Lovd 
Churchyard, if you would but think so.' 

' Perhaps,' said Mr. Eyre indifferently, as 
he rode away at a hard gallop to pay another 
visit before he left home that day. 

He reached Synge Lane not much before 
ten, and was met by the same silent, stub- 
bornly civil woman, who seemed not to have 
aged by a hair during the past twelve 
years. 
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' Where is Hester Clarke ?' he said, as he 
alighted. 

*God knows,' said the woman, with an 
accent of truth that Mr. Eyre recognised, 
' for I don't.' 

' She has never written you since she 
enclosed to you a letter for me ?' he said. 

'Never!' said the woman; 'it strikes 
me once by whiles that she's dead. Have 
you been doing anything to her T she added 
suddenly. 

' Not I,' said Mr. Eyre ; ' in fact, I'd for 
gotten her; but now I want her — and found 
she shall be, if she's alive.' 

' Perhaps she'd better be dead than found 
Kving by some,' said the woman bitterly. 
'I'd rather think she was dead, than tor- 
mented of devils.' 

' Am I the devil in this case ?' said Mr. 
'^ Eyre, not waiting for her answer, as, certain 

VOL. II. 19 
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that she knew nothing, he went out and 
rode away, having barely time to make his 
final home arrangements and catch the 
morning train to town. 

He found Madcap bright and busy, seeing 
to a hundred comforts for himself that he 
had overlooked ; while the * boys,' as she 
still called them, came in for a large share 
of her attention. If she packed up a stray 
tear or two with her father's shirts, Doune's 
books, and Gordon's cricket-flannels, who 
should count them but herself, when, brave 
and smiling, yet desolate in the midst of 
this breaking of her household gods, she 
stood at the door to see the departure of all 
she loved on earth? 

Her tears had been got over yesterday; 
to-day she was used to sorrow, and kissed 
two of them without a sob, her father coming 
last of all. 
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' Good-bye, Gordon,' she said, and kissed 
him first, on the cheek, with her arm half- 
lifted to his shoulder. 

' Good-bye, Doune,' she said, and kissed 
him on the lips, with her arms about him. 

But to her father she clung, and kissed his 
neck only, in an agony of grief that knew 
no consolation. 

Yet her arms released him first; it was 
her impulse that despatched him when, for 
ever and ever, Mr. Eyre left peace and hap- 
piness behind him as he drove away from 
the Red Hall. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'The Muse, naepoet ever fond her, 

TiU hy kimtseP he learned to wander 
Beside some Iroltmg hvrn's meander. 
An' no thitik '/ lang.' 

?ADCAP had trotted after her own 
especial bum, within the house 
and out of it, for a whole week 
all by 'hersel',' and she emphatically found 
the way ' lang.' 

She loved the sound of her own voice, 
and did not always listen to that of the 
' trotting bum's ;' but who could talk all day 
long, pray, to an old butler, or an old 
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woman who was always at her needle ? and 
might not the very flowers pall on you, if 
for ever and ever they nodded, but did not 
speak ? 

Even the woods had grown monotonous, 
she thought, as she turned her back on the 
Red Hall one morning, about a week after 
her father's departure, bound as she was on 
an errand that did not raise her spirits, for 
it was to Job, who had failed visibly during 
the last few weeks, and was now sinking 
slowly out of life, to the last clinging firmly 
to the belief that God would not permit 
him to die till he had seen his ' salvation/ 

The word stood to him for his 'little 
Master Frank/ but his faith was long in 
proving ; and though Madcap knew how 
impossible was the chance of Frank Lovel's 
return, she did not strive to reason the old 
man out of his fancy, but long ago had 
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fallen into his whim of talking of his master 
as if he were alive. 

' He'll be getting to look a bit older now,' 
Job had said to her a few days before this, 
her last sorrowful visit ; ' he must be nigh 
upon thirty-nine now — quite grown up. 
But he's just as beautiful as ever, bless 
you ! it's his heart that makes his face shine 
so bright that he's better than any sun. I 
haow he'll come,' added the old man ; ' but 
if he should come a bit late, when I'm past 
knowing about it, will you tell him, Miss 
Madcap, that I waited for him up to the 
last minute ? And don't let them shut the 
front door. There's no thieves hereabouts, 
and I've kept it on the jar for him these 
twelve years ; and I wouldn't like him to 
come home, and find his own door shut 
against him. You'll mind all this. Miss 
Madcap, and be particular about the door ?' 
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*Yes/ she said gently, and sat reading 
to him for a while, and long after he seemed 
to have sunk into a doze ; but as she rose 
to go, he opened his eyes and looked at her 
earnestly* 

'There's something I want to tell you,^ 
he said in a whisper, * something IVe never 
told a living soul till to-day ; and wouldn't 
tell now, if I didn't know the time's so 
short. When my little Master Frank comes 
back, ask him to show you the inside of his 
right hand. If there's a diamond- shaped 
scar in the fleshy part of the thumb, it's 
him ; if the mark isn't there, then it's not 
Master Frank, but an impostor — though the 
other was a case of mistaken identity, and 
p'r'aps your father really believed he was 
burying the right man.' 

' The mark was not on his hand ?' said 
Madcap, a little startled at Job's words. 
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'It was not there,' said the old man 
doggedly. 'First and last I Tvouldn't and 
covLdrit believe the coffin held Master 
Frank ; and I got the lid oflF, and there he 
seemed to be — the face was his face, the hair, 
height, even expression just his, and my 
heart broke as 1 wished him a last good- 
bye. But when I kissed his hand, I lifted 
it, and something moved me to look at 
its inside, and the mark that he got when 
he cut it well-nigh to pieces as a lad was 
gone.' 

' Why did you not tell my &ther ?' said 
Madcap, wondering if the old man supposed 
himself to be speaking the truth, or really 
spoke it. 

Job turned aside that she might not see 
the look of hatred that Mr. Eyre's name 
always brought to his face ; but when 
Madcap left, he blessed her with trembling 
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lips, and looked wistfully after her as she 
went. 

* Little master would be no older now 
than Mr, Eyre was when he married her 
mother,' thought Job, who had secretly 
woven a romance about the only two 
creatures he loved on earth, and who felt 
death as hard at eighty, and himself as 
prematurely cut off, as if he had been a lad 
of twenty-one. 

And the girl would miss him keenly, 
more than ever now, she thought, as, with 
a little basket on her arm, she paused 

before plunging into the glare of the cow- 
slip meadow that divided her from the 
Lovel woods, and in which, as the 
nightingale's song ceased, those million 
pretty heads had begun to wither. She 
could not bear to see the oxlips paling, the 
timid spring flowers thrust out of their 
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places by that gay, insolent army that ever 
waits upon early summer, and with the hot 
breath of mid-May spreads royally through 
the land ; for, like her mother, she valued 
more a scentless dog-violet than the choicest 
rose, and a cluster of primroses than the 
proudest plume of garden laylocks that 
ever tossed itself in suit of white or lilac. 

Long ago the pale armies of anemones 
had escaped, trembling on their hair-stalks, 
from the velvet-gloved fingers of the tree- 
roots into the recesses of the woods ; long 
ago the yellow mist of daffodils had ceased 
to make her heart ache for longing at their 
beauty ; the white streak of the cuckoo- 
flower had fled away with the cuckoo's song, 
and the blue carpet of hyacinths had withered, 
and lost its beauty as in a single night. 

For the may-trees were all a-bloom, fi'om 
whitest white to purest coral, from coral to 
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pink, and from pink to blaze of deepest 
crimson, so that Madcap's eyes ached as 
she looked at them that morning, and she 
longed to reach the cool shadow and silent 
glades of her adored woods. 

She thought she knew them by heart, 
but those wild inaccessible haunts, where 
formerly the deer couched unmolested, 
where curious flowers grew (born of the 
shade), where you might walk a mile or 
more without once seeing a glimmer of the 
sky overhead, were not easily learned ; for 
seven miles of wood may make a kingdom. 

To Madcap these glades were a joy, an 
endless delight, a place in which she might 
wander as one who stands lonely on the 
seashore, and think out some of those per- 
plexing questions that will rise in a young 
girl's mind, and that not even a mother or 
a father knows always how to answer. 
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She sighed, and could have wept, as she 
stood on the other side of the cowslip 
meadow ; for she felt starved of human 
voices, human company, missed the strong 
male influence that had hitherto swayed her 
life, longed to hear the firm step, the 
beloved voice, to feel once more the all- 
dominant sense of safety that the shelter of 
Mr. Ejre's strong arm had hitherto aflfbrded 
her. 

Had he not been a little selfish ? she 
thought, with the first shadow of blame she 
had ever cast on that worshipped man ; 
might he not have found some one who 
could have talked with her, without, as he 
said, spoiling her manners, and ruining her 
mind ? 

To be sure she had her books, and he 
had marked her out a course of studies that 
might, astonish a fashionable * blue ;' but 
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books were not people ; and Madcap the 
younger was one of those people who lo^•e 
laughter, a joke, innocent fooling of all 
kinds, and was such good company that 
long ago the ' boys' had found it far more 
delightful to them than their own. 

Never before had her father and Doune 
been absent together, and then there was 
Gordon — ^poor Gordon ! always overlooked 
because he was unselfish, and never got into 
rages ; if only he were living at the Towers 
at that very moment ! thought Madcap, as 
at last she took the plunge into the cowslip 
meadow, but too depressed to run across it, 
as she had done only last week. 

Long ago a gate had been fixed in the 
hedge that connected the Lovel and Eyre 
estates ; but the sun was in her eyes, and 
perhaps a tear as well ; and she saw 
nothing beyond her as she came through 
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the long meadow grass, stooping here and 
there to pluck a faded cowslip, and laying 
them one by one in her basket above the 
cordial that the butler had put up for Job. 

Some one who stood on the other side of 
the gate, and saw her still afar off, started 
back with a low, fierce cry, more of fear 
than pain ; then, like one blinded, dashed 
his hands before his eyes, trembling as in 
mortal fear, for he thought that he had 
suddenly gone mad. 

He did not stir as those silent steps 
approached him, did not look up when, 
though he heard them not, he knew them 
near ... so had his lost sweetheart looked 
and moved, so had she carried her basket, 
and plucked a bell- cup here and there ; and 
she had been dead these many years, and it 
was her phantom that came lightly over the 
cowslips' heads, perchance remembering that 
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once before she had met him thus, and she 
must meet him once again, in the one cool 
chamber of a madman's brain ? 

Madcap's eyes were flooded with the sun, 
and she saw nothing as she pushed the gate 
back, and ran quickly into the wood, when 
the sight of him startled her, for he seemed 
almost old, ill, perhaps in trouble, for why 
was he hiding his face thus ? 

'I beg your pardon,' she said gently, 
and it was the voice of his dead sweetheart, 
and struck to his very heart ; ' but are you 
ill — in trouble — can I help you ?' 

He tore his hands away then, and looked 
at her, timidly touched a fold of her dress, 
a lock of bright hair that lay on her 
shoulder, all as one who doubts the evi- 
dence of his senses ; then said, as one who 
struggles still against it, ' They call you — 
they call you ' 
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* Madcap/ she said simply, and seeing 
some terrible story written in the haggard 
fece at which she gazed ; ' I am called after 
my mother, Madcap Eyre.' 

'But she had no daughter,' said the 
stranger, growing paler with eax;h word he 
spoke ; ' she had but two boys — and a little 
puny infant that died soon after its birth.' 

'No — I lived,' said the girl, drawing a 

little nearer to him as she saw that he 
staggered, and seemed about to Ml ; ' father 
thought I had died too . . . were you a 
friend of father's ?' 

But with a groan and sigh he had fallen 
sideways to the ground, and lay with closed 
eyes, and no movement of any kind, so that 
for the moment she thought he was dead ; 
then, kneeling beside him, felt for his heart, 
and knew that he- had only fainted. 

In the cowslip meadow a brook ran, and 
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the girl sped to it like an arrow, and flew 
back as swiftly, her straw hat half filled 
with water, no more than the other half 
having leaked out. 

But in her short absence he came to him- 
self, and muttered : 

^ His child, and she loves him' — then 
swooned away as if at the horror of the 
thought. 

He was longer in coming out of that 
second faint than the first, and the girl 
grew pale as she bathed his brows in vain ; 
then, luckily, thought of the cordial, and, 
lifting his head on one arm, poured a 
quantity down his throat. 

But worn and old and weary as he looked 
to her young eyes, as one who has suffered 
much, and with the seam of an old sabre- 
cut disfiguring one bronzed cheek, he yet 
seemed to Madcap the goodliest man, next 
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to her father, that her eyes had ever lit on — 
a man who might be a hero, if the lines of 
his face spoke truth. 

Soon he opened his eyes and looked at 
her, at the pale young face so near his own, 
felt the trembliDg of the slender arm that 

supported the weight of his head, and, by a 
great effort, stumbled to his feet, and spoke. 

' Pray forgive me,' he said ; ' I never did 
such a thing before in my life — but I think 
my old wound must have reopened ; and I 
had not tasted anything for twenty-four 
hours, I was in such haste to get to Job.' 

■ To Job ?' she said, and started and 
looked at him eagerly, a wild improbable 
thought darting through her brain; then 
glanced swiftly at his right hand, which 
was gloved. 

'Are you FrankT she said, trembling 
and paling as he had seen her mother under 
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strong emotion ; ' and you have come back 
to him at last — and just in time ?' 

'My Christian name is Frank/ he said, 
buckling on his sword to the stifFest fight 
(and he had fought many, both within and 
without) into which he had ever plunged. 
* I was a brother officer of Lord Lovel ; we 
joined about the same time, and afterwards 
fought side by side at Sevastopol.' 

' So you knew him ?' she said, looking 
earnestly at the man before her ; ' was he 
not good, noble — a hero in his life as in his 
death ?' 

^ No hero,' he said ; ' only a man who 
tried to do his duty/ 

' He died like one,' said Madcap, turning 
away fi'om him, ' and he could do no more 
. . . but, somehow — somehow I always 
clung to a wild, forlorn hope that he would 
come back.' 

20—2 
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' Why did you think that ?' said the 
stranger abruptly ; ' was not Frank Level 
buried sound and deep by your father ? 
Do the dead ever rise after fourteen years' 
sleep ?' 

' Do they not rise again ?' she said, tremb- 
ling, she knew not why ; ' did you not mis- 
take me just now for my mother, while I 
mistook you for him T 

* And if they rose,' he said sadly, * would 
it be for their own happiness or ours ? 
Would they not quickly wish themselves 
back whence they had departed ?' 

'No,' she said, as she stood before him, 
slim and tall, in her white gown, amidst 
the dancing shadows ; and he wondered if 
anything on earth could be as lovely as a 
very young, unconscious girl, spoiled by no 
tricks of coquetry, and fearless as a child 
. . • ' Job and I would have welcomed him 
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back, if he had come to us straight from 
the dead. And still for vs — 

^ " He haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth ; his hand 

Guides every plough ; 
He sits beside each ingle-nook ; 
His voice is in each singing brook, 

Each rustling bough." ' 

' Do his people remember him so well ?' 
said the stranger, in a startled voice ; ' yet 
he lived among them so short a time ' 

' But he died to their honour/ cried the 
girl swiftly ; ' go to his grave on Sunday, 
and see how old and young lay their twigs 
and flowers above him — and on week-days 
Doune and I remember him.' 

' Doune is vour brother ?' 

* Yes,' she said proudly, * and just like 
father — as everybody says I am just like 
mother. How could we have better copies ? 
And Doune remembers when father and 
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Lord Lovel were great Mends, and our 
mother loved him too.' 

* Do you ever think of her T he said, as 
he leaned against the gate, struggling with 
his weakness. 

*I think of her always,' said the girl 
softly ; ' now that I am growing older, I 
want her . . . but she is happy in the 
Holy Mary's arms ; and she was happy all 
her life long till she died.' 

He looked at her eagerly. So she knew 
nothing — as her mother had been saved a 
knowledge of the truth, so now was her 
daughter ; ay, but for ever ? 

' You are faint and weary,' said Mad- 
cap anxiously ; ' and I cannot ask you 
to come to the Ked Hall, because fiither 
forbade my asking anyone there in his 
absence.' 

* Yes — I know Mr. Eyre is away,' he 
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said mechanically. *He sailed in the 
Arizona. Will he be gone long ?' 

' About two months, or perhaps longer/ 
she said ; then took his hand, and, leading 
him to the nearest tree, begged of him to be 
seated at its foot. 

'You can lean your back to the bole,' 
she said ; ' and here's the cordial ' — she 
looked the slyest little rogue as she popped 
the basket down beside him — *you may 
drink it all if you like — if it's not too much 
for you ; and you'll promise not to stir^ not 
even if I don't come back for hours ?' 

Laughter was flying in and out of her 
eyes, mischief filled her every dimple, and 
danced to the colour on her cheek ; here 
was the living image of his lost sweetheart 
when bent on a fi-oUc, or some bit of fun 
that she meant to keep all to herself for the 
present. 
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He covered his eyes with his hand as if 
the sun oppressed them, though he was in 
coolest shadow ; but when he looked up she 
was gone. 



CHAPTER V. 

' Sew me for shroud rouiid face and name, 
ffotTs banner of the or^mme.' 

|AUNDERS,' said Madcap, rush- 
ing into the butler's pantry, 
and nearly upsetting its portly 
occupant, ' I want a meat-pasty and bread, 
and a knife and fork, and a bottle of wine — 
not too heady, because of the cordial — and a 
dinner-napkin; and you're to give it all to 
me this -minute, or perhaps he'll die !' 

' Yes, Miss Madcap,' said the butler, used 
to these assaults on the larder and cellar, 
and supposing she was bent on one of those 
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deeds of charity that made her the idol of 
the village; and in less than five minutes 
she was out of the house and flying along 
the path she had followed so listlessly an 
hour ago. 

What made her so happy ? what had sent 
her spirits up with a bound ? Just the mere 
delight of having some one to speak to, or 
the happiness of being able to minister to 
one in pain ? 

She had not been gone twenty minutes in 
all, yet when she pushed open the gate she 
saw that he had either again feinted or feUen 
asleep. 

She sat down at a little distance, looking 
at him earnestly, and in such wise that she 
learned his face by heart, and never forgot 
it; so that years after, with no portrait or 
chance resemblance in any other face to re- 
mind her of him, she could recall each line 
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and feature in it, and perhaps unconsciously 
enshrined him in that heart as a hero, and 
from then to her dying day thought of him 
as no other. 

And this man had fought by Frank's 
side ; he had known and loved her mother, 
had come to Job when he was dying — and 
clearly at some trouble to himself — so that 
surely he was no stranger, the girl thought, 
as she sat and watched him, then said to 
herself that he might have been fiiir once, 
before time darkened his hair, and his skin 
became bronzed by tropical suns ; for he 
had blue eyes, and his brown beard was 
flecked here and there with gold, and his 
hands were as white as the narrow line be- 
tween his brows and closely cropped hair. 

Perchance in his sleep some of his lost 
youth and beauty came back to him, as he 
lay with one arm thrown behind his head 
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and the other stretched relaxed on the turf ; 
but somehow Madcap never thought of him 
as middle-aged again .... In some 
curious way he had taken the place of 
Frank, who in even middle age must needs 
be beautiful. 

Presently he opened his eyes and met that 
lovely, intent gaze. Springing to his feet 
like a soldier whom sleep has surprised 
while on guard, his startled eyes came back 
to Madcap and the food spread out on the 
grass beside her. 

'What an imgrateful brute you must 
think me!' he said, kneeling down on the 
grass beside her ; ' and you have gone all 
that way in this blazing heat for me, 
while / have been sound asleep — doing 
nothing,' 

' You have rested yourself,' she said, nod- 
ding, * and that is the best of all. And 
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now for the pasty !' and she cut a slice and 
laid it on the plate, for which she had 
forgotten to ask Saunders ; ' and here's 
the bread ; and — oh, you must sit down ; 
you can't eat on your knees.' 

'No,' he said, without stirring; 'but I 
can't eat — and don't ask me why,' he added, 
looking wretched as her bright face fell, 'for 
I can't tell you.' 

' Is it because it is father's bread and wine 
that you won't touch it ?' said Madcap, her 
busy hands falling to her sides, and looking 
like a child ready to cry for disappointment 
at losing a feast ; ' besides, you drank the 
cordial ' 

' You poured it down my throat,' he said, 
ruefully; 'but ' 

' What has father done to you that you 
should hate him ?' she said, standing up 
and looking indignantly at him, as he, too, 
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rose ; ' he who never wronged anyone in 
his life — my dear, darling old Dad !' 

' Good God !' ejaculated the stranger, not 
as one who spoke blasphemously, but as if 
the words were wrung out of him by a 
thought of horror. 

' And why should I not?' she said, looking 
with wonder at his averted face, and stamp- 
ing her little foot with anger ; ' is he not the 
best, kindest, noblest father a child ever had ? 
You cannot know him very well, or you 
must be a stranger to Lovel, since every 
soul in it knows something of the goodness 
of Mr. Eyre !' 

He drew a deep breath, then said : 

^ Is he kind to Doune ? The boy used 
to be fond of Frank Lovel.' 

' How could father be anything else ?' 
she said, the anger of her glance faltering 
as it fell on the face to which the former 
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worn and weary look had come back ; ' and 
of course Doune remembers Lord Lovel — 
who ever forgot him ? So young, so beauti- 
ful, so brave!' 

* I never thought anything of his looks,' 
said the stranger, as one suddenly out of 
patience at her praises. ' I wish to Heaven 
he could come to life for five minutes — -just 
to show you what a really commonplace 
fellow he was! and as to his duty, why 
other men did theirs every whit as well as 
he did his.' 

' You are jealous of him,' said Madcap, 
vexed at this ungenerousness in the man 
before her. ' All men were envious of 
him,' she said ; ' but now that he is dead, 
you might forgive him.' 

* I hate all that rubbish about heroes,' he 
said, still cross. 'Now, if this man had 
lived, he would probably be a grave, middle- 
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aged man, devoted to his estate, possibly 
grown stout, and a little bald/ 

' He cmjiLdrit^ said Madcap indignantly. 
' Oh 1 I had no idea men were so mean 
about one another; and if he were middle- 
aged, why, you are nearly that, are you not? 
And father is more — yet neither of you are 
stout and stupid.' 

She paused to consider him, and caught 
a faint smile beneath his moustache, that was 
a real blink of sunshine. 

'On the contrary, you are both just 
right.' 

' And do I seem so old to you?' he said, 
with a curious note of pain in his voice, that 
startled her, and almost made her forget 
how keenly he had just disappointed 
her. 

' Oh no !' she said, shaking her bright 
head. ' I prefer grown-up people to young 
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ones. Only the other day I told Gordon I 
wished he were not so young/ 

^Who is Gordon?' 

' Gordon is Lord Lovel.' 

* He is a good fellow ?' said the stranger 
eagerly. ' You like him very much ?' 

* Oh yes I' she said. ' I love him — ^next to 
Doune and father.' 

' And he loves you?' 

' Yes ; more than he does Doune and 
father, I think' (she sighed); 'and that 
makes him jealous. But hell be better 
when he's grown up/ she added sagely. 

He passed his hand before his lips to hide 
a smile. 

' But you are only a little schoolgirl your 
self,' he said gravely. 

' I never went to school,' she said, rather 
proudly. ' Father taught me everything — 
all that I know.' 

VOL. II. 21 
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The stranger shivered, as though sud- 
denly a-cold ; and being a keen observer, 
she thought of the pasty, and stooped for 
the basket with which she had originally 
started. 

*I am going to Job now,' she said; 
then coloured a little, as one who sud- 
denly grows shy ; for to succour an entire 
stranger was one thing, but to take 
leave of him with a little anger was an- 
other. 

' Do not go,' he said gently, ' because — 
because it is too late.' 

'He is dead!' said Madcap, standing 
perfectly still, and looking at him with eyes 
in which slowly, slowly rose tears as from 
crystal wells ; ' and I never wished him 
good-bye .... they did not send to me 
.... did he ask for me?' she added, as 
her tears fell on the cowslip-basket on her 
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arm; ' did he talk of his little Master Frank 
as he went T 

* He died happy,' said the man beside 
her; 'and he did not ask for his master, 
but it must have been of you he 
spoke just before the last, though I 
thought he rambled, and meant your 
mother.' 

' And were you such an old friend of 
his ?' she said wistfully, the unwiped-away 
tears still on her cheeks — ' did you go to 
him by accident, or because you knew that 
he was ill ?' 

* I knew him long ago,' he said. ' I have 
waited years for an opportunity to come 
and see him' — ^he spoke slowly, haltingly — 
*and when I was able, I came. The hall- 
door was open ; a woman was sound asleep 
behind it; I did not wake her, but looked 
for Job until I found him. He was lying 
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quite conscious, and with his eyes fixed 
on the door* .... the stranger's voice 
trembled, and he turned aside .... * and 
at midnight he died.' 

* Oh, Job !' said the girl, with one 
slender arm drawn across her eyes, and 
the tears falling below on to the flowers — 
^ Johl .... my dear old Mend, and to 
wait so long, and then to hear almost a 
stranger's step sound ... . for of course 
he thought it was Frank .... did he say 
anything when he died ?' 

' Yes,' said the stranger, slowly and 
reluctantly ; * he said, " Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for I 
have seen Thy salvation." ' 

* Then he took you for Frank,' cried the 
girl. ^ Oh, thank Grod for that — that he 
died happy ! Heaven itself must have put 
the thought into your heart to visit him 
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last night. I am going to him now/ she 
added, gently; 'I shall know by one look at 
his fiice if he thought he had found his 
master.' 

She quitted the stranger so quickly that 
he could hardly have overtaken her had 
he followed ; but he displayed no such 
intention, and, with torture in his heart, 
paced to and fro, with only one fixed 
resolve — that she should not find him here 
on her return, nor would he ever willingly 
look upon her face again. 

Meanwhile, Madcap had found Job lying 
on his white bed, wearing that last, most 
spotless dress a human being ever wears, 
as his spirit perchance has fairer habitation 
now than it had on earth. She knew that 
Job's hallucination had lasted to the end — 
launching him happy on that cold, perilous 
journey that — now long, now short — is the 
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only certain one to which each living soul 
is bom. 

He lay with &ce all transfigured with the 
joy that had winged his * passing/ his lips 
firm and triumphant as one who has sung 
his Nunc Dimittis in the fi*uition of perfect 
faith; and Madcap could not grieve for him, 
as, having gazed awhile, and kissed his 
brow, she stole softly away. 

The woman who had taken care of Job 
and the house for years past was waiting 
for her as she went out. 

' I hope, Miss Madcap,' she said, curtsey- 
ing, ' you'll not be blaming me ; but about 
ten o'clock last night Job got main restless, 
and would have it that I should set the 
hall-door ajar, and sit down beside it if I 
was afeared of thieves. He can't abide a 
strange face near him, and wouldn't let me 
get a help in from the village; and I didn't 
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reckon the end to be so near, and that's the 
truth. I left him quite comfortable and 
listening-like, with his eyes fixed to the 
door; and then I sat down. But I was 
tired, Miss Madcap, and dropped asleep, 
never waking up till it was morning, and a 
shameful woman I am to stand up to you 
and say it ;' and the honest soul wiped away 
a tear. 

^ And then ?' said Madcap quickly. 

' Then I ran to Job, and he was lying so 
peaceful I knew he was dead; and beside 
him was a gentleman, and, oh ! Miss Mad- 
cap,* said the woman sadly, ' my heart 
gave a great jump, for, thinks I, pVaps this 
is Master Frank come back, and the old 
man was right after all; but when the 
gentleman looked round, I saw he was a 
stranger — nobody I'd ever set eyes on in 
the forty years I've lived in this parish.' 
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' And you knew Lord Lovel well by 
sight ?' said the girl. 

' Ay, all the village knew him/ said the 
woman ; ' but p'r'aps Job being dazed- 
like, and hearing him come in, thought 
'twas his master. God grant 'twas so!' 
and she sighed as she dried her eyes. 
* The gentleman spoke to me very kind- 
like, said he'd been an old friend of Job's, 
and knew the place, and he'd like to take a 
bit look round, while I was making Job 
tidy. He wouldn't touch breakfast, and 
went out soon ; but I couldn't send up to 
you, Miss Madcap, because nobody came in 
from the village, and I wouldn't leave Job. 
And now he's happy — but I miss the poor 
soul. It's like losing the care of a child — 
and a body's arms can't get along without 
it for a bit at the first ; but p'r'aps I'll get 
used to it, bime-by.' 
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'If the stranger comes back presently, 
try and persuade him to eat something, for, 
as you say, he has had no breakfast,' said 
Madcap ; ' and he must be buried properly, 
Martha, and father will pay for it when he 
comes back.' 

' Eh, but there was no love lost between 
them,' said the woman ; ' and Job left a bit 
of money with me for that — he was proud 
in his way, and the Lovels never let him 
want for nothing — did Job.' 

Martha's words struck disagreeably on 
the girl's ears. Here was the second time 
to-day a doubt had been implied of the 
father whom all men delighted to honour, 
and the colour flew to her cheek, as, without 
bidding the woman farewell, she turned 
away. 

' Ah ! poor soul,' said the woman softly, 
as she looked after her, ' she little knows, 
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andj please God, she never may — he's just 
her idol, and 'twould break her heart to 
know what's past and gone, and how her 
mother died. But I reckon God A'mighty 
'ud never allow that.' 

Madcap's heart was sad within her as she 
went, but no instinct said trouble was at 
hand — that Mr. Eyre's restlessness meant 
mischief ; while as to those doubts of him, 
she cast them behind her back, and clung 
to him all the more closely in spirit — her 
brilliant, good, tender fiither. 

He had been both parents in one until 
very lately, when she had got a new insight 
all at once into her mother's pictured &ce, 
and had woke— not gradually, but at a 
bound — ^to the irreparable loss to her that 
the mother was. The girl was thinking of 
her now, as she went along the familiar 
way that ended in the cowslip-field : would 
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not her mother have taught her what to 
say, and what to leave unsaid, to the first 
stranger who had crossed Madcap the 
younger's path, yet who, oddly enough, 
was her Mend ? 

Yet had she not been unkind to this 
weary man, whose age might, perhaps, 
excuse her fi'eedoms of speech ; but, on 
the other hand, was she not wronging her 
father by any kindness to one who hated 
him so much that he would not touch his 
bread ? Distance had restored the true 
proportion of things to her clear mind ; but, 
unless with an abnormal vroman (which 
Heaven forbid!), the heart is apt to step in 
at odd moments, and upset the mental uni- 
verse, so that though men have died and 
run out of their wits for women, no 
woman's name has ever shone before the 
world as a great thinker, discoverer, poet. 
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painter, or writer, or has not been beaten 
on all points of intellect by one of the 
opposite sex. 

And, to be sure, Mr. Eyre had discouraged 
the study of mathematics in his daughter, 
ridiculing the idea of Locke, that mathe- 
matics made people not so much mathemati- 
cians as reasonable creatures, but according 
to his intellectual lights (which burned 
brightly) had made her what her mother 
might have been, had that mother possessed 
the daughter's brain. 

For the strong man had found a hundred 
wants, unsuspected in his wife, supplemented 
in his daughter, since that tougher fibre of 
himself (despite the outward contrast of 
their looks) had waxed stronger as the 
years grew, so that on intellectual grounds 
they met as happily as on common ones, 
and the acute vigour, the keen vision of 
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childhood, often shed a new light on the 
page which Mr. Eyre expounded. 

But strength of character did not hinder 
Mr. Eyre's daughter from running when 
she got within sight of the cowslip-gate, 
and saw the stranger leaning across it — 
fainting again, no doubt, and all through his 
own obstinacy. 

But he was not ill in body, only as sick 
at heart as a man may be, who sees the 
spring-time of his youth renewed, yet may 
not taste it, may not even pause to gaze at 
it, but must turn his back on the exquisite 
miracle, and live in the greying shadows 
of a lonely middle age, that holds no love, 
yet is for ever restless beneath the throb- 
bing burning memory of a ' might have 
b een.' 

Lightly as they fell, he heard the girl's 
fleet steps approach him, but did not turn 
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till a gentle hand touched his arm, and an 
anxious voice said : 

' Are you ill ?' 

Might a man have tears in his eyes, yet 
neither look, nor be, unmanly? Perhaps 
Madcap got an insight into the real beauty 
of grief when nobly and unshrinkingly 
borne ; perhaps she got a glimpse of the 
mingled force and unselfishness of this 
man's character as he turned towards her, 
and she learned his heart then, at once, and 
for ever. 

' No, I am not ill,' he said ; ' but how 
long you have been — an hour, I should 
think. I was afraid you had gone home 
through the village.' 

' Oh no,' she said gently. ' I always 
go and return by way of the cowslip- 
gate.' 

' Do you call it that ? I shall always 
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think of it by that name now ; and no one 
is allowed to use it but you ?' 

' The boys do sometimes/ she said ab- 
sently ; ' but no one else. The villagers 
are afraid of the woods, for they get lost in 
them, and only a pair of sweethearts wander 
in now and then by chance.' 

' Do no strangers ever trespass here ?' he 
said, talking for the mere sake of prolonging 
those precious moments that would so soon 
be over. 

' You are the first stranger who has come 
to Lovel for many years,' she said, looking 
at him wistfully ; ' Martha knew you for 
one directly — she has lived in the parish 
forty years, and knows the face of every 
man, woman, and child in it by heart.' 

*Yet I have been in Lovel more than 
once within the last forty years,' he said 
absently, and as one whom a thought had 
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just struck that he must puzzle out 
later. 

' But the most curious thing of all is/ 
went on the girl, 'that Job should have 
mistaken you for Frank ; for I know now 
that he did ... it is written on his face 
. . . and I bless you for the kind thought 
of him that brought you here just in time, 
and made him die so happy.' 

' Yes, he mistook me,' said the stranger ; 
' and do you bless me, too ?' he said gently, 
and with such yearning tenderness as moved 
her heart to pity for him ; ' then, if so, and 
since once your mother blessed me, I can 
never be truly wretched. And keep your 
old beautiful belief in Frank — perhaps he 
deserved it — and your mother loved him, 
and your father loved him too, once ; and 
it is something to be shrined so beautifully 
in a young girl's heart.' 
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*Now you are speaking like yourself/ 
she said joyously ; for to the core of her 
heart she was human, and loved all things, 
hating to find speck or stain in any ; ' like 
Lancelot, who was proud, you may be sure, 
of his brother knights/ ' 

' And Frank is Lancelot V he said. 

' No, you are Lancelot,' she said, looking 
at him with those clear boy's eyes that 
sometimes shine out of a young girl's 
face ; ' I shall always think of you by that 
name/ 

' So you will think of me sometimes, 
child?' he said, a gleam of sunshine cross- 
ing his sad face. ' You will spare a thought 
or two from your hero to give to me V 

' Yes,' she said earnestly ; ' and, some- 
how, you have brought him nearer to me — 
I know now how soldiers look and speak; 
I have got a better, more sober idea about 
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him now. He will always seem to me 
" the heart of a lost angel in the earth ;" 
but I think that to be a hero one need 
not be young and beautiful . . . and I 
have often thought/ she went on, colour- 
ing a little as one who feaxs to preax;h, 
'how much less easy we find it to see 
saints in the human beings around us, than 
to dress up some scarcely seen, unknown 
creature in heroic guise, and, placing it in 
a niche, fall down and worship it! We 
cry out in wonder at the blindness of the 
men and women of old who stoned their 
saints and heroes, knowing them not, and 
every day are noble deeds done, noble 
lives drop, or are slain in the struggle, 
and we bury them as common clay, carve 
no headstone above them ; and the noblest 
heroes, the purest saints, are those who in 
their lifetime toiled unnoticed, unrecognised, 
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among their very nearest and dearest, per- 
haps faintly pitied by them, as well as loved/ 
' And do you have such beautiful thoughts 
as these V said the stranger, who knew — ah, 
God ! — the mockery of this pity that we 
take thankfully from lesser souls ; ' are 
these the things that go on in a young 
girFs mind ? And your mother had such 
thoughts — even to her dying day.' 

' Did you know my mother very well ?' 
said Madcap, whose colour had waxed 
brilliant long before her * sermon ' was 
over, and who felt herself quite undeserv- 
ing of his words. 

* Very well,* he said slowly. * She was 
not always here, you know ; she was brought 
up by Lady Betty Tremayne. Is Lady 
Betty living still V 

* Yes ; but father never forgave her for 
being unkind to my mother.' 

22—2 
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A look of anger crossed the stranger's 
face. Had no one else been unkind to 
that beloved little Madcap, whose hving 
image stood before him ? 

The girl saw the shade on his brow; it 
was curious how quickly she had learned 
his features, and got an insight into his 
thoughts ; and she exclaimed : 

* Why do you so dislike my father ? 
Was it because you loved Frank so much 
—for you did love him V 

*Yes/ he said, looking relieved at the 
turn her questions had taken : * he and I 
were friends during the short time we were 
together, and I thought your father was 
not just to Lord Lovel.' 

' Yet he was three years looking for his 
old friend/ said Madcap sadly, * and only 
came up with him too late ; and why should 
he have taken all that trouble to find him, 
if he had not loved him V 
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Ay, the stranger knew something of the 
history of those three years in which Frank 
Lovel had been literally hunted by Mr. 
Eyre half round the world and back again, 
escaping him only by a hairs-breadth in 
the trenches before Sevastopol. 

Often the two men, the pursuer and the 
pursued, had been in the very same town 
together, so hotly had Mr. Eyre followed 
on Franks tracks. No murderer fleeing 
for his life had been more cunning, no 
detective more acute, than the two men, 
who had been dearest friends such a short 
time ago. 

' So you will not answer me,' said Madcap 
proudly, after a long pause; 'but do you 
think you will be any the happier for im- 
planting in my heart the first doubt I have 
ever had of my dear father ?' 

' Have I done so ?' he said, turning 
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swiftly, and seeming to see in her face 
the beginning of one of those long, long 
shadows that had missed her mother's lips, 
but stilled her heart ; * then God forgive 
me, and take the doubt away. Frank 
Lovel loved him, so did your mother, so 
do you ; the man who can command such 
love as that, should be, must be, above 
other men.' 

* And if you have had bitter thoughts 
of him, you renounce them now V she said 
earnestly ; * you will forgive him V 

* He never wronged me,' said Frank ; 
* for myself I have nothing to forgive — it 
was for others . . . but they are dead, and 
all is over and done with now.' 

Madcap sighed, only half satisfied, then 
sighed again, as she held out her hand to 
wish him ' good-bye.' 

But he did not, could not take it ; the 
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last moment was even more unendurable 
in its bitterness than he had expected, and 
the strong man's heart seemed to stand 
still as he looked at her. 

The soft gloom of the wood, the glory 
of light in the meadow beyond, the hundred 
scents that came to their senses, crowned 
by the fragrance of the field of blossoming 
beans afar off, the woodland lights and 
shadows that left nothing still, but kept 
aU in motion, matching the ever-changing 
freshness of the sea, the very song of a 
bird above them, seemed to enter neither 
into the soul, eye, nor ear of the man and 
child who stood in their midst, yet uncon- 
sciously sank into their hearts, so that the 
man never forgot the smallest detail of the 
scene; and years after, as she stood in 
winter on the same spot, bit by bit Mad- 
cap remembered it. 
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* Good-bye/ she said again ; and then he 
took the little outstretched hand. ' Perhaps 
you will come back some day ; and we shall 
be glad to see you, father and I.' 

'I shall never come back/ he said, his 
eyes hard and strained as he looked at her. 
* I have seen you for the first, last time . . . 
and though you have been kind to me, do 
not vrish that I should ever come back ; it 
would not be for your happiness, or that 
of those you love. I shall never go through 
the cowslip-gate — would to God that I 
might I' he added, with a passion in his 
voice before which the girl trembled. 

' But when father comes home, you may/ 
she said, feeling lifted into a new world as 
she gazed at him ; * if you have quarrelled, 
he would forgive you, as you have forgiven 
him.' 

'No/ said the stranger, almost sternly. 
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*I shall never cross it while your father 
hves. . , And now good-bye, little Mad- 
cap — little friend 1* and he kissed her hand 
reverently, as though she had been a young 
saint, before he gently laid it down. 

' Good-bye,' she said, not knowing that 
tears were in her eyes, and so passed 
through the cowslip-gate. . . . Half-way 
through the meadow she turned, and, 
shading her brow, saw that he was still 
there, and made a little gesture to him 
as of farewell . . . but as she turned home- 
wards, knew not that if his youth, his 
hopes of joy, lay for ever divided from 
him by the impassable barrier of the 
cowslip-gate, even for her the ivory gates 
had for ever closed on the unruffled, happy 
days of her childhood. 



CHAPTER VI. 

^And so farre from making herself beaiUifvl by art, 
that one looke of hers is able to put all facephysicix ovi 
of countenance.' 

^AN,' said Madcap, next morning, 
' will you go to the cowslip- 
gate, and look inside it 1 You 
will find a meat pasty, if the birds have 
not eaten it, and some other things that 
I forgot yesterday.' 

' Can't Saunders go, Miss Madcap ?' said 
the woman, hardly looking up from her 
long seam. ' I've got a sight of needle- 
work to do between this and dinner.' 
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'Yes, there you sit, sewing, sewing, sew- 

^% till I wonder you don't turn into a 

real machine. And I should like to know 

what it is you are always stitching at, 

without ever a breath of fresh air, except 

on Sunday, when you go to church. If 

they were shirts or nightcaps for Geordie, 

I could understand your perpetual stitch, 

stitch ; for you know, Nan' (she shook her 

head gravely), * youVe got only one idol, 

and that's Geordie ; but as they look like 

things for me^ why, do you expect me to 

live to be a Mrs. Methuselah ?* 

' Young ladies get married sometimes,' 
said Nan, as she threaded her needle, then 
looked round apprehensively, as if Mr. Eyre 
might be in two places at once, * and it's 
as well to be beforehand. I've kept you 
speckless from three years old, and not a 
soul but me shall do a stitch of plain linen 
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for you as long as you re Miss Mad- 
cap.' 

' And pray when am I going to be Mrs. T 
said Madcap, who sat cross-legged on the 
nursery floor, and thought that talking to 
even Nan was better than talking to her- 
self. 

' When you get married, Miss Madcap^ 
to be sure.' 

* And who am I going to marry ?' said 
the girl, in so matter-of-fact a tone that the 
woman started. 

*Well, there,' said Nan, looking at her 
young mistress with strong disfavour, 'it's 
early days to talk of that yet, but if you 
don't know, I can't tell you. To be sure, 
there's not much choice, but sometimes 
the finest peach is set a-top of the basket, 
and them's wise that take it, and don't go 
farther.' 
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' I never saw any man in the least like 
a peach/ said Madcap dubiously ; * though, 
to be sure, I've met very few in my life 
— ^for I suppose Gordon is a young man now/ 

* And hasn t he got a skin like a peach ?* 
said Nan indignantly. 

*More shame for him,' said Mad- 
cap; 'peach cheeks are for women, not 
men.' 

' Well !' said Nan, laying down her seam 
in the effort to gulp down her wrath ; * and 
you always talking about the last Lord 
Level, miss, who was as fair as his mother, 
folks say.' 

'He would be dark enough now if he 
had lived/ said Madcap, delighted at Nan's 
anger ; * the idea only occurred to me quite, 
quite lately, that perhaps when Gordon is 
older, much older, he will be better look- 
ing!' 
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' Better looking !' said Nan, to whom this 
jest was deadly earnest, ' when you couldn't 
find his match in the whole county ! Why, 
saving your presence. Miss Madcap, Master 
Doune ain't a patch on him for beauty or 
sweet temper, or anything else that a young 
lady might look for in a husband ; and 
because he never put himself forward, but 
bears with everybpdy's ways, he s just over- 
looked, as saints mostly is when they come 
lodging with ordinary folk/ 

Madcap started : here were her own 
words of yesterday reproduced in the 
nurse's homely talk ; but it was not of 
Gordon she was thinking, as she looked 
at Nan, who was crying now, and with 
unusual signs of excitement upon her 
usually stolid, comely face. 

' Always overlooked,' she said, ' from the 
time Master Doune began his studies till 
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master took to eddicating you, Miss Mad- 
cap; but never complaining, always the 
same, and worshipping your very shoe- 
string. But there, it always was the lot 
of the Lovels to be lorded over and wronged 
by the Eyres/ 

'Wronged?' said Madcap, standing up, 
and a little pale ; ' what wrong have we 

Eyres ever done the Lovels ?' 

The woman shrank into herself, knowing 

that she had transgressed the unwritten law 

that ruled the house and village. 

'I spoke in anger. Miss Madcap,' she 
said, rising humbly, ' and I hope you'll 
overlook it . . . but I love Master Gordon, 
and I can't bear to hear a word against him, 
or even against his skin.' 

Madcap kissed her old friend, and thought 
with a little remorse of Gordon, but pre- 
sently went away with the faint doubts of 
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yesterday strengthened in her mind . . . 
the antipathy of Job to her father, as ex- 
pressed by Martha and confirmed by a 
hundred signs in the old man, now crowded 
back on her mind ; then the stranger's con- 
viction of wrong done to Lord Lovel ; 
lastly, Nan's words put a new light on 
those past relations that had puzzled her 

between her father and the stranger. 

She went straight to Mr. Eyre's study, 
as though to exorcise those disloyal 
thoughts ; and when she came to it, and 
saw his chair in the old familiar place, she 
kneeled down beside it, with her head upon 
the place on which his hand had so often 
rested. 

Here he had taught her ; here from her 
babyhood she had found a sanctuary in all 
troubles, and his arm ready to receive her ; 
here she had played while he wrote, meet- 
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ing all her demands and interruptions with 
inexhaustible patience ; here she had first 
essayed ' strokes,' and 

^ Scorned all the fetters 
Of the four-and-twenty letters / 

though, having once mastered them, she 
applied her knowledge rapidly to the books 
that Mr. Eyre varied, according to her 
understanding, from year to year. At this 
early period of her life he found little 
difficulty about her religion — for a young 
child is essentially irreligious ; and her 
questions embarrassed him, while his replies 
provoked dissatisfaction, when they did not 
rouse spasms of mirth in her. 

For instance, when she stuck one day 
over the Tenth Commandment, and asked 
why the house was set before the wife, and 
he replied in one of those grim asides that 

VOL, II. 23 
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he seldom pennitted himself, that he sup- 
posed it was because the man's wife had 
married him to please her own taste, while 
he had built his house to please his, she 
did not understand him ; but one day she 
startled him by asking for something to 
make her laugh out of ' that funny 
old book' (meaning the Bible), hugging 
herself all up together with anticipated 
delight. 

After that, he read to her out of it no 
more, but left her to herself, knowing that 
in time religion would grow out of her life, 
not (as is so commonly believed) her life 
out of her religion. 

Whatever might be beyond his own 
understanding he left to hers, and however 
grave his own doubts, he never clouded her 
mind with any, but gave her mental food 
of the right kind, and in aQ things watched 
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over the purity of her morals as faithfully 
as her mother might have done. No rough 
words, no slang of any sort, would he pennit 
to be spoken before her ; no gossip, no 
frivolous talk, no village tattling would he 
suflFer. The villagers themselves might pour 
no diffuse unprofitable talk into her ears ; 
they must curb their tongues, or go with- 
out a sight of her — ^though, to do them 
justice, not one would have harmed her by 
a thought. 

She had never looked at a newspaper in 
her life ; even periodicals he eschewed for 
her, and allowed no miscellaneous reading. 
There were books in his library she was 
not permitted to open; and it was his 
habit to make out at intervals a list for 
her, and in this list were included but a 
very small number of works of imagina- 
tion. 

28— 2 
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The ' Letters ' of Madame de S^vignd, of 
Gray, Cowper, and Swift ; Arnold's ' Essays 
on Criticism/ and his * Selections from 
Wordsworth ;' the ' Essays ' of Elia, Thack- 
eray's * Esmond,' and Miss Bumey's 

* Evelina' — these, with ' The Vicar of Wake- 
field,' ' Our Village,' and Izaak Walton's 

* Compleat Angler,' nearly contained the 
only light literature he had ever allowed 
her ; but he made one fatal exception when 
he added the * Idylls of the King' to her 
narrow shelf. Shakespeare was too strong 
meat for her yet ; he even hesitated to let 
her pore too closely into the Bible (that un- 
dying record of the tragedies of the human 
heart) ; but encouraged the reading of 
history both in her own and three or four 
other languages. 

But, though so solidly educated that hers 
might almost be said to be a masculine 
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understanding, accomplishments had been 
altogether omitted, save those natural ones 
to which a woman should be born, and that 
require no teaching. She sang like a lark 
in church and in the woods, but rarely sat 
down to * make music ' at the piano ; rode 
as well as her father; understood the 
management of the house, and could sew as 
beautifully as Nan ; had that fine natural 
taste in dress which is born in one, but 
never acquired ; and, finally, kept her un- 
usual knowledge so entirely out of sight 
that to ordinary people she appeared but 
a tricksy, joyous young maid who had 
never left oflF dancing since she was 
born. 

And lest she should appear odious 
through her very charms, I am bound to 
admit that she had been addicted from an 
early age to certain reprehensible practices. 
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such as jumping hurdles and five-baxred 
gates, racing the boys on her pony bare- 
backed round the estate, being a proficient 
in the art of * cold-pig,' able to make the 
best toflfee out of stolen materials, and to 
stamp her foot and lose her temper at a 
moment's notice. 

Mr. Eyre abhorred vanity of any sort, 
and years ago had said to her : * If your 
glass tells you that you are handsome, 
the only thing you can do is to forget it.' 

He had also a horror of a woman who 
was smart first and truthful afterwards, and 
hated her to be a great talker, for, said 
he, * Her charms speak better for her 
than any words ;* and again, * A woman's 
character is invariably revealed by her 
manner of judging others — especially her 
own sex.' 

He would not allow her to be one of that 
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noble army of incapables, whose lives are 
the completest conjugation of the impera- 
tive mood that Lindley Murray ever 
dreamed of. Bells might be in order, and 
servants' legs in order too; but if she 
wanted a thing she must fetch it herself, 
not be for ever ringing. 

Against vacillation, too, he warned her : 
' If you are in doubt as to the propriety of 

pursuing some especial course, waste no 
time, but decide at once not to pursue it ; 
the mere fact that you have doubts about it 
proves its inexpediency. Some women (in- 
variably fools) always decide in the affirma- 
tive.' 

Again he would say, * Every woman 
ought to have some engrossing duty entirely 

outside her affections; for if few women 
have sufficient force of character to de- 
liberately make choice of evil, thousands 
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drift into it because they have nothing to 
fall back upon ;' and he took care that his 
daughter, at least, should not be without 

that safeguard. 

And now, he who had trained her so 
purely and thoroughly, who had reared her 
through a delicate childhood to a strong 
and vigorous youth — this dear old dad, 
she thought, as she knelt by his chair, 
was to be doubted by her ; and he absent, 
not able to say a word in his own 
defence. 

Presently she got up, dried her eyes, and 
took down one of the books he had left for 
her reading; but for the first time that 
habit of steady application on which Mr. 
Eyre had based her whole education, failed 
her, and she stood for a while with the 
lines clear under her eyes, but devoid of 
meaning. 
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As she replaced the book, the title of the 
one next to it fixed her attention. 

It was an ' Army Guide ' for the year in 
which Lord Lovel had died ; and, trembling 
a little, as one guilty of disobedience, she 
took it in her hand. 

It opened easily at a particular page, 
and saved her the trouble of search, for 
Frank Lovel's regiment was marked with 
red ink; and though his name did not 
appear, a cross was placed against a name 
half-way down the list ; the name was 
*Methuen.' 

The name brought some light to her 
mind, for more than once Mr. Eyre had 
spoken to her of that curious letter received 
from the soldier s mother ; but he had 
spoken of her as unknown, and yesterday 
the stranger implied a personal knowledge 
of him, so that there was only perplexity in 
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Madcap's thoughts as she put the book 
back, and moved restlessly to that second 
window of the room which looked on the 
wistaria wall, beneath which had been her 
mother's favourite seat. 

Here she had sat at her needlework or 
book, while Mr. Eyre, happy since she 
was within sight, sat at his table, looking 
out now and then to that sunny comer 
which held all that made his life worth the 
living. 

Now his table was set so that his back 
was turned to that deserted spot ; but some 
deeper glimpse into the inner sadness of his 
life came to his daughter as she looked out, 
and thought how in this room he must for 
ever be almost (oh, the bitterness of the 
word !) within touch and call of 

* The vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.' 
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The girl moved away. What was this 
trouble in her mind, this unrest and vague 
foreboding — she, to whom nerves were as 
much unknown as those fits of depression 
that often terrified her in Doune ? 

It was because she was lonely, out of 
sorts — anything but the true cause, the 
casting of the first stone at the idol she 
had set up in her heart and worshipped; 
whUe, besides, there might be a wistful 
thought of the stranger she had met yester- 
day, and whom she was never likely to see 
again. 

As she wandered listlessly to and fro, her 

' Aimless thoughts, 
Like a babe's hand, without intent 
Drawn down a seven-stringed instrument,' 

she came to the lofty screen that concealed 
the private stair by which Mr. Eyre, each 
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night and morning, rose to and descended 
from his bed-chamber. 

She had not been in that room since she 
was a child ; an impulse of love to him 
made her visit it now, and she was just 
turning the corner of the screen when a 

voice from the distant doorway startled her, 
and she turned to see Saunders hurrying 
forward with anxious haste. 

* Cook's waiting for orders,' he said ; * and 
there's a sight of poor folk wanting you in 
the village. Whatever keeps you indoors 
such a lovely day as this, Miss Madcap?' 
he added, a little fretfully, knowing well 
enough the dangers to which Mr. Eyre's 
sudden exit had exposed his adored little 
mistress. 

* Cook can wait,' she said, * so can the 
viUage folk ;' and she disappeared behind 
the screen. 
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The old man stood for a moment without 
stirring, then shook his head as one who 
sees bitter trouble ahead. 

* Bit by bit she'll find it all out/ he said 
to himself ; * and it'll break her heart. And 
it's rightdown sinful of master to leave her, 
and all for some fad about the murder, or 
I'm a Dutchman, when it's clear as a pike- 
staff that Digges done it, with that Jezebel 
to egg him on. But I'll just send Nan.' 
And he hobbled off to find Madcap's guar- 
dian. 
Nan checked a scream as, on hurrying 

to the room, followed by Saunders, she saw 
Madcap sitting in the armchair, lying back 
with closed eyes. 

*The very image of how her mother 
looked when she was found,' said Saunders, 
in an incautiously loud whisper, from the 
doorway. 
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* Who was found ?* she said, opening her 
eyes only to see the man vanish, then looked 
at Nan. 

'The chair is so comfortable,' she said, 
* and I couldn't sleep last night. But I was 
not dozing off wh6n you came in ; I was 
thinking about mother — and father — and 
how he must miss her.' 

' Yes, miss.' said Nan, who knew every 
detail of a certain night's work by heart, 
and could not bear to see the girl sitting 
there ; ' but such thoughts ain't for a bright 
day like this ; and if you'll come with me 
— for I'm vastly afeard of them woods — 
well fetch the things you took out to the 
beggar-man-leastways, if there's any left.' 

' No/ said Madcap, jumping up ; * I won*t 
go to the cowslip-gate to-day. If you are 
frightened, take Saunders ; I'm going to my 
poor people.' 
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' Anyivhere out of h/ere^ thought Nan, as 
she followed the girl, and brought her hat 
and gloves — ^last of all her basket, into 
which Madcap looked with a sudden 
thought ; then turned it upside down, but 
nothing fell out. 

*And I picked such a lot,' she said ab- 
sently. * They could not all have tumbled 
out. Has anybody touched it since I came 
home yesterday ?' she added, turning to 
Nan. 

'Nobody, miss,' said Nan, who was a 
Uttle offended at the rejection of the tre- 
mendous sacrifice her offer had implied; 
'you brought it in on your arm just as 
it is now ; you mostly brings it back 
empty.' 

But it was not empty when she started, 
ten minutes later, for the village, in which 
tongues were wagging and heads nodding 
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to an extent unprecedented within these 
twelve years. 

' Les absents out toujours tort,' and Mr, 
lEyre was to be no exception to the rule. 
He had been gone barely a week, yet already 
whispers of his errand were abroad ; and 
now that the grasp of the stem hand which 
had held all his world in check was re- 
laxed, he suflFered the usual fate at the 
hands of those whose service rested less on 
love than fear. 

Some of the gossipers saw her coming 
down the hill ; saw how half-way she 
turned back to look at the grey old house 
that had cradled her so happily, and in 
which she had never known an hour of 
sorrow. To her its every aspect was beau- 
tiful, and the lurid flames that seemed to 
rise behind it as the sun set, brought no 
fear to her mind ; though often strangers 
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passing through the village would pause 
and attract attention to the seemingly 
burning house. 

Madcap could not have told the precise 
point when the first faint doubt, dread as 
death, of her father, became confirmed by 
this visit to the village. All welcomed her 
eagerly, as usual (worshipping the two 
Madcaps in one), took her generous dole 
with loving thanks, told her of their joys 
or woes ; but one thing struck her curiously, 
and it was this, that no one either men- 
tioned or inquired for her father. Yet 
never before had lip-service failed him ; 
perhaps the thought that his shadow might 
cross the threshold immediately after his 
daughter's prompted those respectful in- 
quiries for him that she had accepted as 
willing tribute to his goodness. 

VOL. IL 24 
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This silence effected what mere gossip or 
innuendo could not have done ; and the 
crowning sadness was laid upon her heavy 
heart in Synge Lane, where she paused to 
leave one of those little gifts that hither 
from time to time she brought. 

The woman who had received Mr. Ejnre 
so curtly, smiled a welcome to Madcap, and 
ran out to meet her, though not for the 
sake of her gift, but for herself. 

* So your father has gone away, miss V 
she said, aa the girl was presently departing ; 
* and has he gone to foreign parts V 

Madcap glanced at the woman, and found 
something unusual in her : a furtive ques- 
tion, anxiety, and dread, looked out of her 
eyes, while the rest of the features were 
sternly controlled, and gave no sign. 

' That is Mr. Eyre's business,' said Mad- 
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^^P> in the first unreasonable fit of anger 
^^e iad ever known ; and walked out of 
*^e house, leaving the mistress of it con- 
founded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Not a flower 
But shows some touch, id freckle, streak, or stain. 
Of His ntiriTalled pencil . . .' 

COWPEE. 

'Natnre never did betray the heart that loved her.' 
Wordsworth. 
' There lives and works 
A soni in all things, and that soul is God.' 

COWPBR, 

' The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God.' 
Shellet. 

^ADCAP felt like the Queen of 
Sheba, as she sat on the top of a 
new-mown haycock, pitched on 
the exact spot that her mother had fiUed 
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sixteen years ago, and surveyed her king- 
dom through eyes that had been curiously 
strengthened during the past three weeks. 
For hours she had watched the summer 
seas of grass sink gently to the mowers' 
scythes, caught a thousand faint vernal 
scents as they were scattered, but had 
grown weary at last of that flavour of 
melilot and clover which out-scented all the 
rest. 

And then she shook her head, thinking 
how lonely that gorgeous queen must have 
been ; for who ever heard of her husband ? 
or, if a maiden, what did she gadding abroad 
with gifts to the old king, who surely had 
wives enough already ? 

Yes, that had been the keystone to 
Madcap's comparison of the errant queen 
to herself, that she must have been in- 
tensely lonely at odd moments in the midst 
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of all her splendour, and perhaps palled 
of her diamonds and rubies, as this girl 
was beginning to do of those simple plea- 
sures that had once so entirely satisfied 
her. 

She had enjoyed an uninterrupted month 
of her own company, and was as sick of it 
as if it had been the worst in the world ; 
was tired even of her books, and each day 
and hour felt more keenly that hankering 
after congenial society which is the strongest 
natural impulse implanted in the human 
breast. 

' Oh for a good rousing bolstering-match 
with the boys,' she thought (such events 
being by no means uncommon, even since 
her lengthened frocks), or a game at snow- 
balls, in which she was a match for the pah: 
— anything but this dull, dead calm, broken 
only by the Oxford letters, that held love 
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enough, to be sure, but little enough food 
for thought. 

Mathematics and cricket — cricket and 
mathematics. Madcap was interested in 
neither ; but if both boys could have rushed 
in to-day, and she could have put an arm 
round each neck, she could have listened to 
them for ever on their several pursuits, 
being so desperately hungry for the sound 
of hiunan voices. 

She started up and left her hay- 
cock, moving towards the villagers, who 
paused in their tossings as she drew near, 
and welcomed her eagerly when she asked 
for a pick and took a turn at labour among 
them. But more than one head was shaken 
as presently she moved away. 

* She's over young to be left the Squire,' 
said one of the women, looking after her ; 
*and all the frolic's gone out of her feet 
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since master went. She'll aye find it main 
lonesome up at t' Bed Hall/ 

* There's trouble upon her/ said another 
woman, sighing. ^ Hes busted out again, 
and means mischief. And 'tis ill work 
rousing sleeping dogs. He'd have done 
better to bide at home.' 

* Seems like yesterday the other young 
missus were sitting there/ and the speaker 
pointed to the distant haycock, * and master 
fired over her head at Hester, who'd ven- 
tured to peep over t' hedge ; and says he to 
his wife, with his axms round her, " After 
all, 'tis only a — a rook !" Just 50, as if he 
hadn't missed murder. What a man — 
what a man I Ay, if he never came back it 
might be best, in the end, for she' 

* Oh, she'll be happy enough when the 
young lord takes her home,* said a third 
and younger voice ; * she's naught to be 
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pitied, with so many as there be to love her. 
It's just her mother over again ; not a soul 
to be looked at, so long as the young missus 
is nigh ;' and the young wench tossed her 
handsome head almost as high as she tossed 
her hay. 

Meanwhile Madcap pursued her way to 
the meadow she had not once crossed (since 
there was no Job beyond) during the past 
month ; and, since last she came, the hay in 
it had been carried, leaving but close- 
cropped stubble, that smelled to her healthily 
sweet after the overpowering fragrance of 
the ' Ten Acre.' 

Half-way across it, she looked towards 
the cowslip-gate. Surely some one was 
standing there ; some one upon whom she 
had mused and thought much during the 
past weeks, and whom she would rejoice to 
see again ? 
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She ran forward quickly, but the sun 
must have deceived her, for when she 
reached the gate not a soul was within 
sight ; and as she stepped into the shadow of 
the wood, its coolness seemed to touch her 
heart, and she shivered. 

* Will he never come back V she said 
aloud; 'not even to look once at Job's 
grave ?' 

As she stood, the nearest tree seemed to 
move, and a man advanced to her side. 

' Madcap — ^little friend !' said a well-re- 
membered voice ; and, in a moment, her 
hand flew to his, and she cried out : 

* So you have come back ! — and I am so 
glad, so very glad, to see you ! I have 
recollected a hundred questions that I 
forgot to ask you about Frank !' 

He let her hand go, a shade of trouble 
or disappointment flitting across the new 
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brightness of his face, then said, a little 
wearily : 

* Yes ; we will talk about him presently. 
But first, will you not show me some 
portion of these woods that you know by 
heart V 

' Yes ; I will show you,' she said joyously, 
and still a little bewildered by her own 
satisfaction at seeing him, so that she forgot 
his last words to her when they had parted 
at the cowslip-gate, and how this was no 
friend of her father s that she welcomed so 
eagerly. 

'' I could not show you one tithe of them 
in a week,' she said, as, walking on air, she 
moved beside him ; ' but I will take you 
first to a haunt of my own, not too far from 
the cowslip- gate for me to run to, for even 
ten minutes at a time, nor so near that any- 
one can find me if I have a mind to hide ;' 
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and she walked on tip-toe, and put one 
finger up, as she brought him soon into a 
little lovely hollow, where the sylvan flowers 
lingered longest, and whence innumerable 
glades, mingling with the broken wood- 
land, made new vistas of eternal beauty, 
while a natural throne of velvet at the foot 
of a giant beech commanded all. 

Madcap sprang lightly to her well-loved 
seat, laid one hand on the great moss- 
covered roots that stretched high above the 
sward, for a moment leaned her shoulder to 
the moss-grown bole at her back, then would 
have stepped down into the hollow where 
the stranger stood, but that he came to 
meet her, begging her to stay. 

*Let us rest here,' he said eagerly. *I 
have travelled far to-day, and am very tired.* 

She looked down at him, hesitating, her 
hand half fluttering out to meet his lifted 
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one ... no one had ever rested in that 
green chair but she, save, perchance, some 
flitting moonlight thing, or, by day, some 
saucy squirrel . . . but a longer look at 
him made her sure that he was tired, and 
miserable too ; so that all at once her hand 
found his, and in a moment they were 
sitting side by side. 

They might have been King and Queen 
as seen from the end of one of those long 
vistas beyond ; a thousand eyes might, un- 
suspected, have watched them, a thousand 
ears have hearkened to their talk ; but, you 
see. Madcap was used to sitting there alone, 
and she loved the many loopholes of her 
outlook, that enabled her to steal away 
silently at the slightest sign or sound of 
pursuit. The green chair was big ; it might 
have held four Madcaps, though scarcely 
two Colonel Busbys. 
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* Hark !' she said, holding up her finger ; 
* do you hear that — like the whetting of a 
saw ? And it is only the titmouse, and the 
little impostor has only those two notes 
with which to frighten one I' 

*So you cannot bear to see a tree fall? 
Neither could your mother,' he said, looking 
earnestly at the sylvan landscape. * Often 
would she 

* "Read me a lecture of her country art." 

Will you not read me one, too V 

' What can I tell you V she said, looking 
dreamily out ; ' have you not seen it all 
before — anything that I could tell you — 
but with young eyes? only I wish you 
could see these woods in spring, when you 
have to pick your steps so that you may 
not crush a flower.* 

' And yet,' he said, ' you step so lightly ; 
like Ellen, my favourite heroine — 
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' ^ E'en the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread."' 

' Oh no !' she said ; ' that is a poetic 
conceit ; and, besides, she would hare 
stopped to pick some . . . but when I 
have filled my lap, somehow I feel as if 
I had been taking lives, they grow so tall, 
and straight, and happy, and open their 
eyes much as we do; and they are set 
just where is best for them, and last so 
many happy days in shine and shade — 
it seems a selfish whim to put them in 
water for a day or two, then throw them 
away for new favourites.' 

* So she is faithful,' thought the stranger ; 
' and so was her mother — with one excep- 
tion.' 

*Boys don't understand these things as 
girls do,' she said, sighing. 'Doune is 
always in the classics, and Gordon doesn't 
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know a bluebell from a hyacinth, and loves^ 
his boating and cricket ; he would bowl 
just as hard over cowslips' heads as over 
. a shaved meadow ; and I can almost fancy 
him settling down as you said Frank would, 
and getting a little bald and stout. Poor 
Geordie 1' 

But her heart reproached her as she said 

the words; and she looked up quickly at 
the stranger. 

* Don't think that I am blaming him,' 
she said ; * I love him dearly. It is because 
he is so good that we have all overlooked 
him. But I'll try and be better to him before 
he comes home to settle down for good !' 

* When will that be ?' said the stranger. 

' Oh, a good long while yet/ she said 
gravely. *He wants to come home, but 
I said he must stay longer at Oxford, to 
take care of Doune.' 
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'Does Doune want especial taking care 

ofr 

* He is a genius/ said Madcap proudly, 
but with a happy smile on her Ups, ' and. 
of course, lie has no common- sense ; but 
Gordon has plenty. So while / am not 
taking care of Doune, Gordon must.' 

' Poor Gordon, indeed !' said the stranger 
under his breath ; ' the Lovel fate over 
again.' 

*Did you speat?' she said, looking at 
him as if to seek a reason for the unac- 
countable delight his grave companionship 
gave her. 

* I am waiting for that lecture,' he said, 
with the 'blink' of sunshine that she re- 
membered crossing his lips and eyes. 

* How long shall it be ?* she said, falling 
into his humour, and wishing that her talk 
might soothe him to peace, for there were 
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deeper lines of suffering on his face to-day 
than there had been a month ago. 

* Half an hour — an hour/ he said ; * for 
I am not likely ever to sit here by your 
side again. I was in Lovel to-day on Job's 
business, little friend ; but I could not keep 
away from the cowslip-gate, and, by good 
luck, you came.' 

*0h, you will come back again some 
day,' she said gently, ' and you will go 
through it;' then shrank a little, like 
one who unwittingly touches fire, as he 
looked away from her, his face suddenly 
grown stem, but yet more weary than 
before. 

Madcap had only a child's heart, strong 
and true (though she looked a woman), 
and she was used to Doune's dark hours, 
and longed to solace this one; but before 
she could summon up courage to speak, 
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he had turned to her, and for the third time 
demanded his ' lecture/ 

*To begin with, then/ said Madcap, on 
that instant, * both you and I are sitting in 
the embrace of a court beauty, who wears 
a velvet suit, slippers herself yet more deli- 
cately in moss, while her waistcoat is always 
of silver, even when in autumn her skirts 
glow in pure russet-gold. The Lady Chest- 
nut may get the better of her in the matter 
of bloom, but her outlines are clumsy and 
over-rude beside this delicate beauty; and 
even the oaks cannot hold their own before 
her . . . the stock-doves are all her lovers ; 
you will see them follow even a distant 
rustle of her petticoats for a mile through 
the woods . . . they follow no other so, for 
birds have finer taste than human beings — 
though they are their echoes, and caricature 
all their absurdities. Have you ever watched 
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them ?' she went on quickly, content to talk, 
so long as she could charm the sadness from 
his face. 

' I have listened to them/ he said ; * but 
somehow I have never thought of birds 
except 83 singing or hungry ' 

But his voice sounded ghostly in his own 
ears; and was he not indeed a ghost, and 
had he not come back from the dead to 
hold Uving converse with one whose image 
had slept these twelve years beneath the 
tomb? 

'There is a life between the two/ she 
said, looking down her beloved glades, and 
speaking softly to herself ; ' there is marry- 
ing, building, rearing the young family. 
. . . Have you ever seen a house-martin 
feed her young f she added, a smile break- 
ing her thoughts as she looked at him. 
* First by some miracle she sets them all 
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in a row on the top bar of some secluded 
gate. Then she forages, and skims back 
to feed each little one flying, and it is 
miraculous how cleverly and neatly the 
business is done on both sides — a pattern 
to our village mothers if only they would 
take heed of it ! But nearly all the birds 
are good parents ; owls come back once in 
five minutes to look at their young, wrens 
once in two, swallows every second or third 
minute, and some of the others even oftener 
than that.' 

The stranger looked at Madcap keenly. 
Yes, here was the true mother's instinct 
beating in her young breast, the one crown- 
ing, womanly charm without which a woman 
is less flower than weed. 

'But they are not all good,' she added 
gravely ; * a raven deserts her young as soon 
as hatched, and none have ever been able 
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to find out how they are fed — by dew ? or 
wonns bred in the nest? And some — oh, 
but some of them have tempers 1 The 
whitethroat will pop his head up over the 
hedge, and make faces at you if he thinks 
you are near his nest, flirt his tail, and be 
positively insulting in his manner; and 
nightingales, if you happen to meet them 
when taking their young out for a first 
walk, will pursue you along the hedge as 
you walk, snapping defiantly in your ears, 
and telling you as plainly as possible to get 
home . . . and there are rogues — ^the hen 
harriers, who beat the fields of com regu- 
larly like pointers or setter dogs . . . the 
ravens, who spend all their spare time 
in cuffing each other on the wing, 
frowned on by the solemn crows, who fly 
in pairs all the year round, and look upon 
Valentine's Day as a frivolous business. 
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Oh, there is something to laugh at 
admire in every one, just as in the peoj 
that they mimic T 

* Have you found one who apes me 
said the stranger, long ago roused out 
his thoughts, and turning sideways in \ 
moss-grown elbow-chair to look at her. 

* Perhaps,' she said, a little sadly, ' 
I have found one for Doune — the go] 
crested wren, who will not mingle wi 
crowds, but holds aloof in fields and wood 
and starves because he can suflFer, but a 
not brook pity . . . then there is the cro i 
she said, in a brighter tone, ' who swagg ; 
in his walk, and is Colonel Busby's doul 
and the daw is Mrs. Busby, with only ] \ 
his strut (he would never permit mo] \ 
and the magpies and jays, who beat 
air with their wings, yet make no despa : 
are like ' 
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'Me?' he said; 'for I have practically 
stood still these fourteen years * 

* Foolish persons with weak wOls/ said 
the young lecturer, frowning ; for by now 
she had got into the swing of her own voice, 
and sincerely loved its sound. 

*And a blue titmouse,' she continued, 
' perched on the head of a sunflower, de- 
vouring its seeds, is like one of those frivo- 
lous young maids who marry only to devour 
their husbands' substance ; while a green- 
finch who goes a-wooing puts on all the 
languishing die-away airs and gestures of a 
village beauty, who sighs in vain for some 
rustic Jock. And the swifts, who dash 
round in circles, are the ne'er-do-weels who 
never advance ; the larks and wagtails, who 
walk so daintily, moving one foot before 
another as we do ourselves, ai'e the bright, 
brisk house-mothers, whose cottages are all 
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in order, and who are smart even for 
their husbands.' 

* Is that so very uncommon ? said the 
lecturer's only pupil. 

*Very! Then a rook, when he goes a- 
courting, wiU try and sing, but only makes 
a harsh and horrible noise that splits your 
cars ; and a crow will make himself ridicu- 
lous in the same way, and they always make 
me think of ' 

* Middle-aged men wooing young maids ?' 
' To be sure !' said Madcap, ' as sometimes 

happens in our village ; but father always 
interferes, and puts a stop to any of those 
unequal matches. And the peacock is the 
fine lady whose worth is all upon her back, 
so that none was left over for her voice or dis- 
position. ... I have seen just such a lady ! 
Then the skylark always shows to me like 
some gallant pure soul hampered by a weak 
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body, for, soar as he may, and does per- 
petually, he sinks more swiftly than he can 
rise ; and the meteor-like flash of the goat- 
sucker is like the flight of a beautiful 
thought, \ and the lightning flash of the 
kingfisher like an inspiration that comes 
into a human soul, it knows not whence I 
And a starling should belong to the sea, for 
he swims in the air — ^but there are so many/ 
she added, stopping short in her lecture, * I 
should bore you to death if I told you one- 
half of them r 

* So we all have our doppel-gangers 
among the birds,' he said. ' Well, I have 
found one for you ; you are a swallow, for 
your walk is like the flight of one, but your 
voice is like the blackcap's, and I am 
beginning to suspect you of possessing the 
owl's wisdom * 

* " Silly swallow, prating thing," ' quoted 
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Madcap, laughing ; * yes, that suits me very 
well. But I do not like the owl ; he is my 
only enemy in all the wood. He can scream,, 
snore, scold, and hiss like a thousand snakes,, 
all in less than a minute ; but I love the 
deep and solemn note he sometimes uses^ 
and that makes the forest re-echo for 
miles !' 

'But surely you never come here at 
night alone ?' he said, thoroughly startled. 

' Oh yes, often,' she said ; * if I cannot 
sleep, or anything has vexed me. And by 
moonlight it is far more exquisite than by 
day . . . have you ever studied the moon- 
hght flowers ?' she went on, looking at him 
wistfully ; ' for they are all so pale, so weird, 
as if the moon had looked into all their 
pretty faces one by one, and made them 
cold and still like herself . . . their very 
scent is faint and ghostly, as in a dream. 
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And sometimes I find a rabbit sitting up on 
my chair and washing his face ; sometimes, 
as I sit quite still, one or other of the 
night animals run across my knee, and I 
get all sorts of queer peeps into the crea- 
tures' habits ; for it is in the night only that 
the forest animals live.' 

*It is not right for a young thing like 
you to be wandering here alone at night,' 
said the stranger, frowning. ' Did he leave 
no one to take care of you V he added, 
thinking that Mr. Eyre's confidence in her 
read very like neglect. 

' To be sure,' she said, laughing ; ' there 
is Nan — but she is terrified of these woods 
even by day, and no earthly powers would 
draw her here after nightfall !' 

' And you say no one at home knows of 

this haunt of yours,' he went on, in a dis- 

. satisfied tone. ' Supposing you fell ill here 
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— or were robbed and murdered by some 
stranger or footpad ?* 

* I wear no ornaments/ she said ; ' and 
strangers and footpads do not know the 
way.' 

* Am not I a stranger ?* he said, looking at 
her keenly ; * and would you have treated 
anybody as kindly as you treated me 1' 

Madcap turned her head aside to hide a 
smile. 

Here was that jealousy which seemed to 
afflict all her male belongings, extending 
even to chance acquaintances ; but she was 
grave again as she said : 

*You were mother's friend, and Job's — 
and Frank's ; and you will tell me all about 
yourself, some day — for I must be going 
back to my hay now/ 

'Yes,' he said, looking at her eagerly, 
yearningly, as a man may at something he 
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knows to be forbidden to him, but that soon 
will have passed beyond the reach of his 
power to behold it ; yet the present was his 
— he would beat out his little span of joy to 
its utmost limit. . . . had he by hard long- 
ing (for surely intense wishing had brought 
her) summoned her footsteps to the cowslip- 
gate, only to let her go so quickly ? 

* Let us make a bargain,* he said ; * give 
me another lecture — just a little one — and 
I'll tell you all about Frank — and myself. 
The hay will do well enough without you. 
Tell me something of the daylight life of 
these woods, and how you spend your hours 
in them.' 

* How can I tell you V said the girl. 

*Men don't understand these things — even 

father does not ; and you would think I was 

idling away my time when I am learning 

-something new at every step. Anyone 
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could learn the avenues in a day, but half a 
dozen miles of broken woodland are another 
matter, and there are such beautiful things 
outside the wood — in our own grounds, in 
the meadows, everywhere.' 

'Tell me of some of them/ he pleaded, 
happy only so long as her young voice ran 
on. *I am going to settle down in the 
country myself before very long, and I 
expected to be dull; but your knowledge 
will help me.' 

' What can I tell you,' she said, * if you 
have not lived among such things ? If you 
have never been caught in a thicket of 
blossomed thorn ; never followed the plough 
and smelled the sweet, fresh earth ; never 
watched a daisy hang all its petals down- 
wards at sunset, or a poppy fold its heart 
into a red cup at even . . . never marked 
the little snowy half- closed umbrellas made 
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by the wind-flowers, or seen the light 
glistening at sunset on a field of spiders' 
webs, aerial bridges tossed from blade to 
blade of grass, and stronger than any made 
by human hands, since the heaviest footfall 
will not break them — ^have you seen any of 
these ?* 

' Ko,' he said, as she paused, and he saw 
that she had forgotten him in her thoughts ; 
* I have seen none of these things ; but I 
will look for them all some day. ' 

* There is always some new delight,' she 
went on softly, as if to herself; 'some 
lovely accident, as we think, but set there 
to help us to 

* " Live more nearly as we pray." 

One day it may be a sunset to startle one 
into a real understanding of heaven . . . 
another it will be a sheet of emerald grass 
shining through a row of tall poplars just 
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budding into brown ... or it will be a 
carpet of blue anemones in January, when 
no other flower is abroad ; or to see a field 
of tares and wheat sway to the breeze, 

scarlet in one light, gold in another . . . 

^« ' 
or 

She paused, and burst out laughing at 

herself. 

* Oh, what nonsense I am talking T she said ; 
* as if a soldier could be expected to know or 
care anything about such matters I But it 
has been a great relief to me to say it, all 
the same,' she added, nodding ; * and I am 
very much obliged to you, indeed, for listen- 
ing to me.' 

* I shall remember it all,' he said ; and 
thought how he need not fear for her, since 
she had real religion — the religion of a 
beautiful fearless life, that beat in entire 
harmony with the works of her Creator. 
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' Have you ever tried to write down your 
thoughts? Your father was a celebrated 
thinker in his youth.' 

' No,' she said slowly ; * I have never 
tried ; and I think I never shall. But if I 
had tried to write, do you know how it 
would have ended ? I should have gone on 
trying all my life ; and when I had become 
quite old, I should have called my friends 

together, and asked them to hear the fruits 
of my labours. And then they would all 
cry out, " But it is centuries old !" And I 
would say, " Yes ; it is the last chapter of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes ; but it has my 
soul, my best eflforts, in it ; and I have no 
better." ' 

'You have chosen a sad form of ex- 
pression, child,' he said, struck by the 
solemn stillness of her voice and look. 

' Are not the youug sad V she said, ' or 
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why does one's heart ache in spring, when 
older people cannot tell it from early 
summer ? I think it must be because our 
suffering is before us; theirs is behind 
them.' 

'Why must you suffer?' he said, his 
heart sinking as he looked at her ; ' God 
forbid that you should- ' 

' Why should I not ?' she said, looking at 
him gravely. ' It is the lot of all ; and the 
happiest, the best beloved, are always those 
who suffer most.' 

* Where did you learn all this ?' he said, 
hardly knowing whether to be glad or 
sorry that the young eyes looking out on 
life were so clear. 

' Perhaps out of my own heart,' she said ; 
' perhaps out of the village ; perhaps out of 
my Book of Ecclesiastes. And that is why 
I think my mother's lot needs no grieving 
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over. She went away in the full tide of 
her happiness. It is for ourselves we may 
grieve, not her. And you say you knew 
her very well/ she went on gently ; ' but it 
must have been before she married father, 
for he did not seem to know your name 
when your mother wrote to him.' 

Had the afternoon grown suddenly 
colder ? The shivering note of a willow- 
wren filled up the moment of silence before 
he turned to her and said : 

* So you have known my name all along T 

'1 think you must be Major Methuen/ 
she said, and wondered to see how haggard 
he had gone all at once, for during the past 
minutes he had seemed to grow younger; 
* and I am glad you have come home to your 
mother,' she added softly, 'for she said you 
were her only son, and she a widow.' 

' Yes, she is happy now,' he said, as one 
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whose thoughts were not in his words ; we 
are going to settle down together in the 
country next month, I was always a bad 

correspondent, and she thought ' 

'That you must be dead/ said Madcap, 
sighing ; * but it was poor Frank who died.' 
' What on earth is the link between him 
and me V said the soldier, a flush of some- 
thing that looked like anger rising to his 
tanned brow ; 'everywhere I am received for 
him, taken for a dull echo of him — a make* 
shift that bears some faded resemblance to the 
dead hero. Tm positively sick of hearing 
myself called Lovel, and being clapped on 
the shoulder every time I venture to go to 
my club, by some man who vows he used to 
know me under another name.' 

' But was there any resemblance between 
you V said Madcap, sitting erect, and under- 
standing Job's mistake better. 
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' ' '■ " ■ ■■■—■■■ w^^t^^^ ^ ■ ■ .---■■_ 

* There was the likeness that may exist 
between two fair men of exactly the same 
height and buUd/ he said carelessly, 
* though I never saw it myself. Men 
dropped like flies in those days, and looked 
less at each other's faces than at the enemy ; 
but our supposed resemblance was a matter 
of common remark in the regiment. Then 
the circumstances of our joining were 
almost identical : both had sold out of the 
Guards, both had applied for leave of 
service in the war at the same time, and 
both for the same reason (though they 
alone knew it) — ^ bad heartache of some 
years' standing. So for the short time we 
fought together we were friends, and when 
one died, the other must needs be received 
as his friend's ghost. 

*It was the commonplace order of our 
looks that did it, I suppose,' added Major 
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Methuen, still with that impatient flush on 
his brow ; * but how men in their senses can 
pretend to recognise in middle age one out 
of a pair of yellow-haired boys, I can't 
imagine. There never was an uncommon 
line in either of our faces ; there are 
hundreds like us to be met with in the 
streets any day/ 

' Are there V said Madcap, a little coldly 
at this underrating of Frank. * I have 
always heard very differently . . . but I 
see that you never really liked him or 
knew how to value him.' 

* Did I not V he said, with a queer smile ; 
'yet we were friends enough to have no 
secrets from each other (save one, and that 
concerned a woman), and on the eve of 
battle we exchanged ' he paused ab- 
ruptly, and said no more. 

'Frank was not a lad when he died,' 
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said Madcap ; ' he was nearly twenty-seven 
— six years older than Gordon. Perhaps 
you were older — though you need not be 
so very glad of that now,' she added, look- 
ing round at him with a little feminine 
touch of spite that even an angel will 
indulge in, if you disparage her favourite 
saint. 

But he only smiled, and she laughed, so 
that peace was restored between them, 
though her next question endangered it. 

' Pray,' said she, ' were both your heart- 
aches for one and the same person ?' 

She was looking at him earnestly, as 
though by his reply she might find the 
key to an enigma that puzzled her. 

' Why do you ask that ?' he said, his 
eyes steady, though his colour changed. 

' Because Job told me once that Frank 
loved my mother,' she said, resting her 
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cheek on one hand and looking at him 
thoughtfully; 'but she loved father best, 
and, of course, she married him. Did you 
love her too? and is that why you speak 
of her so tenderly, and love me f 

' So you know I love you, child ?* he 

said, turning to her swiftly. 'God bless 

you for saying that — ^yes, I did love her ; 

and I lost her only to find her once more — 

. and once more — to lose her.' 

' No, not lost/ she said. ' I will love 
you for my mother's sake and my own . . . 
and you will forgive father ; if he wronged 
you, it was unwittingly ' 

But he had started up ; she sat alone 
on her green throne, and he was standing 
below in the green hollow, gazing straight 
before him, as if through the glade he saw 
some fearsome thing approach. 

' Good-bye, little one — little child !' he 
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said, turning to her suddenly, as she stood 
half-longing, haJf-fearing to descend, and 
she saw in his eyes the look, the tears, 
that she had surprised in them once before ; 
* only one thing could ever bring me back 
— ^your being in trouble, which, please God, 
you never shall be/ 

* Good-bye/ she said gently, asking no 
questions, as some children and women 
will, God knows, and vex a man's soul 
even while he loves them ; but when he 
reached up and took her slender hand, 
she laid her other over it, and held it 
fast. 

For a moment the strong man bowed 
his head on them. ' If I might stay/ she 
thought she heard him say ; but in another 
moment, and with no further leave-taking, 
she was standing alone above the hollow, 
and she could not see which way he went 
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for tears . . . and then (for her child's 
heart had gone out to him) she sat down 
and cried — cried, not knowing it, for the 
peace that had fled away with him for ever> 
but should come back to her perchance in 
other guise, bringing with it better gifts 
than those ignorant ones over which she 
so passionately wept. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

' Thia is the thing wbich I know — and wbicli, if 
you labour faithfully, you shall also know — that in 
Reverence is the chief joy and power of life — 
Reverence for what is pure and bright in your youth ; 
for what is true and tried in the age of others ; for all 
that is gracious among the living, great among the 
dead, and marvellous in the Powers that cannot die 1' 

— RUSKIN. 

SINE late June morning ill news 
came riding full gallop to the 
Red Hall, and Colonel Busby 
was the Mercury that bore it. 

Hia horse's heels struck out sparks of 
news as he flew, so that everybody had 
the news before he reached the Red 
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Hall, bursting with such importance that 
Saunders was sure of something amiss, and 
admitted him instantly. 

' Find your young mistress immediately/ 
he said, puffing himself out like a frog, 
as, uninvited, he marched with stately step 
into the dining-room. 

'My mistress is out, sir,' said the man, 
Using the formula Mr. Eyre had directed 
him to use to all callers in his absence, 
though in this instance he spoke truth ; 
adding, *she has probably gone to the 
woods. ' 

* Out !' said Colonel Busby, bouncing as 
he stood. * Out on such an occasion as 
this ? She must be found, and found im- 
mediately.* 

'You bring no bad news, sir, I hope/ 
said the butler, pausing at the door. 

' Well, well,' said Colonel Busby, ' you'll 
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hear presently. Your mistress must be told 
first, and not in a sudden way. I shall, of 
course, break it to her gently — gently. I 
am used to these things, you know.' 

* Very true, sir,' said Saunders drily, as 
he departed; for who ever knew Colonel 
Busby to be above five minutes late for 
any disaster within a radius of ten 
miles ? 

He flattered himself he was in at the 
death now, as he walked up and down the 
room, growing more and more impatient 
as the minutes went by, and still Madcap 
did not come. Why, good heavens! she 
might be told of it in the village, and 
here was he cooling his heels, when he had 
half the county to ride round that morning 

with his news. 

When the half-hour struck, he could con- 
tain himself no longer, but rang the bell ; 
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and when Saunders appeared, said ab- 
ruptly : 

' Mr. Eyre is dead/ 

The man started back with a cry of 
horror. 

' Yes, here it is/ said Colonel Busby, 
struggling to pull a pink paper out of his 
pocket. 'I have it posted for me from 
town every afternoon, so that I am always 
half a day ahead of everybody else with 
my news. See here,' and he unfurled the 
paper with a flourish, and pointed a fat fore- 
finger at certain capital letters — ' BUKNING 
OF THE SAILING-SHIP ARIZONA ; all 
hands lost, and one passenger — Doune 
Hamilton Eyre.' 

The old butler thought of Madcap, as 
he covered his eyes with two trembling 
hands, blaming himself for a curious feel- 
ing of something very like relief. 
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'Yes, he's dead/ said Colonel Busby 
cheerfully, 'and just as one might expect 
— quite in his usual way. I mean, as he 
did things in life, involving all around him 
in disaster, and disappearing, like a sort of 
middle-aged Casablanca, in the flames that 
lit the burning-deck, etc. ; for he must 'pose^ 
if only to the elements.' 

'My master will be deeply regretted, 
sir,' said the butler ; ' he was greatly re- 
spected by all, and much loved by his 
family.' 

' Ah, yes — to be sure,' said Colonel 
Busby, drawing in his horns ; ' you see, it 
is owing to his being so well known that 
we have got the intelligence so quickly; 
plenty of sailing-ships are burnt or lost, 
but they don't get capital letters in the 
newspapers.' 

* My master may have left the ship,' said 
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Saunders thoughtfully; 'until we receive 
further particulars, sir, I think it will be 
better not to say anything to Miss Madcap. 
No doubt Mr. Doune has seen the paper 
by now, and will be here before evening/ 

* I hope it is a mistake/ said Colonel 
Busby coldly, as he folded up his paper, 
and feeling that it would be the unkindest 
cut of all from his old enemy, did that 
enemy return to prove his information 
incorrect. 

'Well, good-day. I suppose your mis- 
tress will be found in the course of the 
morning ; very improper — very improper 
indeed — her wandering about at all hours 
by herself, and in those miles of woods, too — 
highly irregular ;' and he fussed himself on 
to his horse, and out of sight. 

* I must go and find her,' said the old 
man aloud, as he re-entered the house ; * so 
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long as she's not gone on to the village, 
there's none to tell her. But 'tis like 
looking for a needle in a bundle of hay/ 
he muttered, as he went to caution the 
other servants against saying anything to 
her if she soon came in. 

They had already got the news from the 
village, and some wept, and some trembled ; 
one did not believe it, and another did ; but 
all agreed they had felt trouble in the air 
ever since master had ' broken out ' in 
May. 

' They said he was dead once before,' said 
Nan, " who heard the news last, ' and he 
came back safe and sound, and so he will 
now; and p'raps sorrow '11 soften Miss 
Madcap's heart a bit to Master Gordon/ 
she added to herself hopefully. 

The old butler never walked so far under 
good green wood as he walked that morn- 
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ing; but not a flutter of his young mis- 
tress's gown did he catch sight of, not a trace 
of her could he find ; and having lost him- 
self four or five times, was thankful to reach 
the village, which he found in a state of 
extraordinary excitement and gossip. 

The daily papers had arrived, and con- 
firmed Colonel Busby s news, and no one 
seemed to doubt the truth of it, though 
this second report of Mr. Eyre^s death was 
very difierently received to that former one 
which twelve years ago had convulsed the 
village. 

To-day all tongues spoke kindly, if they 
did not bitterly deplore him ; for if to the 
last he remained a man only truly lovable 
to his immediate home-circle, he had at 
least won the respect of these poor people 
by his faithful care of his children. Many 
of the villagers remembered how harshly 
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they had thought and spoken of him lately; 
yet beneath all their words and thoughts ran 
the underlying current that perhaps it waB 
best for her that it should be thus, for now 
there would be no raking up of the old 
wretched story of sin and shame, no con- 
tinuance of that pursuit on which he had 
departed; but all shortcomings, all wrong- 
doings, for ever rounded off in a death that 
perchance had in it some elements of 
grandeur. 

So, in some subdued way, his people 
talked of him that morning, until Saundersi 
appeared in their midst, and then they 
rushed to him, asking how the young mis- 
tress ' took it.' 

*Miss Madcap doesn't know,' said Saunders 
with dignity; *no more do I. You'd best 
all wait a bit before putting on mourning; 
master's as likely as not to walk in this very 
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night. Who's to say where he got out, or 
that he ever meant to go all the voyage of 
the Arizona f 

And he disappeared up the hill that led 
to Mr. Eyre's house, leaving his listeners 
plunged in a cold bath of astonishment. 

* To be sure, old Busby's facts is mostly 
lies,' said a villager, scratching his head ; 
* and 'twas he as said master was dead once 
afore. M'appen 'twill be best to stick to 
our wark, in case he comes home promiskis 
and catches us a-napping ;' and the speaker 
shouldered his spade, and departed at once, 
to put his own suggestion into practice. 

Gradually the little crowd dispersed, but 
onl}'- to gather again as a stranger came 
quickly through, tall, bronzed, and bearded, 
looking neither to right nor left, as he, too, 
climbed the approach to the Red Hall. 

' It's true^ then,' said one of the women, 
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looking after him ; ' and he's come to break 
it to her ; maybe some friend of her mother's 
family. He's a bit like the old Lord Lovel, 
though, to be sure, he died afore he was 
forty/ 

* M'appen 'tis the young Lord Lovel ud 
comfort her best,' said another. * There's 
no cure for tears like a sweetheart's arm 
round your waist; but he'll be here by 
sundown, no doubt.' 

The stranger passed Saunders on the way, 
so that a woman opened the door to him, 
and, to his inquiry for her mistress, merely 
said she was * out.' 

To his inquiry whether any bad news had 
been received at the Ked Hall that morning, 
the woman said * Yes ;' but added that the 
young mistress did not know of it, as she 
had already gone out when Colonel Busby 
called. 
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' Prating fool !' muttered the visitor below 
his breath, as he turned and went through 
the grounds straight to the meadow, beyond 
which was the cowsUp-gate he had told 
Madcap he must never cross. 

But he went through it now without a 
thought, and pushed swiftly on ; that 
curious local memory which we form under 
moments of strong excitement guiding him 
as he went forward, so that he scarcely 
missed a yard of the way he had gone with 
Madcap a fortnight ago, and soon reached a 
point where he saw her in dim perspective, 
sitting in her green chair, with one elbow 
on its arm, and one hand supporting her 
cheek. 

He could not, at that distance, see if 
she looked glad or sorry, but the attitude 
seemed to speak of dejection, and a closed 
book lay on her knee ; and as he drew 
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nearer, he saw that she was pale, the comers 
of her mouth drooping sorrowfully, as if 
her thoughts were sadder than her loneli- 
ness. 

He stopped short, suddenly struck by the 
thought of how lonely she must have been 
during the past weeks ; but her father had 
been right — she was strong enough to be 
left to herself ; and as Dody had been his 
mother's child through and through, so this 
girl had Mr. Eyre's fibre of strength in her, 
and would rally from a blow that would 
have slain her mother. 

She looked up as he approached, and 
started to her feet, so that he had time to 
see how pale she was before the joyous 
colour rushed into her cheeks, then out 
again, leaving them paler than before. 

* I am not in trouble,' she said, looking 
down at him as he stood in the little hollow 
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below ; ' did you think I was ; or have you 
brought me bad news ?* 

He could not play with the agony of 
question in her eyes, but he saw how she set 
her lips hard, as against a blow. 

' Yes/ he said, though in his heart he 
knew it was good^ that for the dead and the 
living his news was hest ; ' it is of your 
father ... he is dead.' 

*Deadr she said, standing straight up, 
and gazing over his head. * Dead . . . 
father dead . . . Oh, it is impossible I He 
would have made some sign before he 
died 1' 

'His ship was destroyed at sea,' said 
Major Methuen gently ; * no one was saved, 
or so the papers say.' 

' Is that all V she said slowly, and looking 
at him. 'Why, I thought some one had 
seen his body — had buried him — my dear. 
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darling dad . . . but if he ha^ only been 
lost at sea, he is safe. Does not the sea 
often give up its dead ? No, not its dead,' 
she added, shivering ; ' I mean those who 
have been thought to be dead ; and there 
are boats, and he could swim . . .' 

' The ship was burnt to the very water's 
edge,' said Major. Methuen sadly, for he 
had read the latest details. * She showed 
a sheet of flame against a black sky, but 
every soul on board was dead when help 
reached her.' 

' How do you know that my father was 
on board V she said, still with that pale 
strength of regard, that tearless look. * He 
may not have gone with the ship all the 
way. Was it homeward or outward bound 
when — when this happened V 

' Homeward. Your father booked his 
passage out and back in it, and in the 
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course of another fourteen days should have 
been here.' 

' That is true/ she said, trembling ; * for I 
have been counting the days . . . but it is 
not true I' she cried, with the first ring of 
passion in her voice that he had yet heard. 
'He loved me, and I him ... on which 
day did it happen V she said, turning to him 
quickly ; * for I must have known it — got 
some sign ' 

* It was on Monday, at sundown,' he said, 
'immediately before a violent storm at 
sea.' 

* And on Monday I was happy ^ she said ; 
'happier than I have been since he went 
away. I was thinking of you and of him 
all day, and I fell asleep here at sundown, 
and dreamed that I had joined your hands 
together across the cowslip-gate.' 

The man before her groaned and turned 
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away . . . had not her maiden dreams 
fulfilled themselves, and might he not go 
through the cowslip -gate now as often as he 
listed, while to A^, was not the dead for 
ever shrined in her heart, the human idol 
that in life must have fallen shattered at 
her feet ? 

* He lives /* she cried, and the triumphant 
joy of her voice startled him as he turned 
to look at her, the colour in her cheek, the 
light in her eye, the look of faith as strongly 
stamped on her features as it had been on 
Job's in those days before he found, his 
salvation ; * but do you not msh him to 
live V she said suddenly ; ' do you — God 
forgive you — wish him dead T 

He looked at her without a word, his face 
growing stern as he looked. 

Did. he wish his enemy dead ? Did he 
see happiness for himself and her beyond 
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Mr. Eyre's death, the gates of Paradise 
openmg to him who had so long stood 
starved and lonely without ? 

In his heart he knew he had been saying, 
' Please God, it is true,' ever since he heard 
the news ; but now — now 

*Is he the first and the best in all the 
world to you. Madcap V 

' The first and the best,' she said, with 
the first falter that had come into her voice ; 
' he will always be the first and the best in 
the whole world to me !* 

' Then please God he lives,' he said slowly, 
as he turned away, looking out with blind 
eyes at the sunny glades, the cool shadows 
beyond, of the dead man's kingdom. 

* He can swim mileSj* said the girl, a 
little restlessly ; * and there are desert 
islands, are there not, at sea V 

Major Methuen shuddered — perhaps at 
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the thought of a man being so cast away — 
perhaps thinking a lost soul in hell could 
not suflfer such torture as must be Mr. Eyre s 
portion, living solitary with such a secret as 
he held locked in his breast for sole com- 
pany by night and day. 

Something in his averted look, his atti- 
tude, perhaps the fear against which she 
had so stubbornly fought, suddenly pierced 
her, and she stepped noiselessly to her old 
seat, her face to the tree, all her high 
courage gone at a breath. 

So he saw her when he turned, and 
thought her unconscious, as he had seen her 
mother once, in a short sharp season of 
bitter misery ; and his voice was harsh with 
pain as he kneeled beside her, crying out, 
under his breath : 

' Oh, my little one — my dear, my 
dear 1 . . .' 
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She heard him, and turned. 

' Why do you pity me ?' she said. ' Do 
not do that till we are sure that he is dead 
. . . then you may pity me, as you might 
have pitied my mother if she had lost 
him.' 

A feeling of powerlessness overcame the 
man who heard her. 

Here was the staunch devotion of the 

older Madcap over again, that Mr. Eyre 

himself alone could break, or that higher 

Power who 

< Keeps a niche 

In Heaven to hold our idols . . . albeit 

He brake them to our faces, and denied 

That our close kisses should impair their white/ 

' How long shall I have to wait before 
there is a message from him ?' she said, 
standing up. *If it will be more than a 
few days, I cannot bear it . . . but he will 
be as quick as he can . . / 
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Her eyes wandered around, and she 
seemed for a moment or two to listen to 
the frivolous interruptions that had at 
intervals crossed her misery during the past 
minutes, the hum of insects, the bird-cries, 
the low multitudinous sounds that swell the 
forest life. 

Then suddenly she stretched out her 
hands, and trembled in every limb. 

' If it is true,' she said ; * father . . . 
father . . . and it is through your care and 
love I am living now . . . always loving, 
always good . . . Oh, dad . . . dad . . J 

* There, ciy,' said Major Methuen, as the 
slow tears dropped through her fingers. 
* Cry as hard as you can, my poor, poor 
little soul !' 

* No,' she said, looking up ; ' I will not. 
It is like making sure that he is dead . . . 
if — if — but I will not think of it. And 
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there is Donne to comfort ... he will be 
sorry now that he did not love him 
more . . . 

'But it was kind of you to come and 
tell me/ she added, looking at her com- 
panion as if from a great way off ; * only I 
do not feel that you are sorry about father ; 
and you might forgive him, now that you 
think he is dead . . / 

For a while he did not answer her ; then 
he said slowly, as one out of whom the 
words are wrung : 

* If my wishing could bring him back, he 
should be here ; if the sacrifice of my life 
could make your happiness, Madcap, I would 
give it— for your mother's sake and yours, 
since neither of you could live without him, 
and he must always be first and best in two 
such faithful hearts. ' 

'Yes,' said the girl, * always the first — 
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always the best. And now I am going 
home — home !' She shivered as she re- 
peated the word. * As if it could be that 
without him ... it wdll be all dreary and 
empty till he comes back ' (she had stepped 
down into the hollow, and was walking 
swiftly) ; ' and if the boys come to-day, they 
must not stay — it would torment me to see 
them watching and listening for every 
sound, and I would rather meet him all 
alone ... no one on earth can love him as 
well as I do.* 

They went nearly in silence the rest of 
the way ; but when they reached the cow- 
slip-gate she stopped, and held out her 
hand. 

' Good-bye,* she said ; * grief has made 
me very selfish — but I am grateful to you, 
all the same,' and went quickly through 
the gate into the light beyond, leaving him 
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alone in the shadows, yet with the pulse of 
a passionate new hope and life stirring him 
to his inmost fibre, as he watched that 
slender shape disappearing in the distance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' / hme lost the sound chUd sle^nff, 

Which the thunder amid not break ; 
Somelhing, too, of the strong leaping 
Of the staff-like heart awake. . . .' 

i, OUNE, with wet towels round his 
head, was ' sporting his oak ' on 
the day of Madcap's trouble, and 
would not have opened his door if every 
don in Oxford had thundered for admission ; 
whUe Grordon had been on the river since 
daybreak, returning only to eat and turn iu 
to those blessed slumbers that never (save 
when he thought over-long of Madcap) 
failed him. 
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But next morning they heard the news, 
and started at once for Lovel, where they 
found Madcap in her usual white gown and 
a white flower in her belt, and whiter roses 
yet on her cheeks, reading quietly in Mr. 
Ejrre's study. 

* He is not dead/ she said, as they both 
flew to her, and Doune kissed her mouth 
and Gordon her cheek, while the four strong 
young arms went round her as though she 
were a baby, instead of something infinitely 
stronger than either of them ; * and you 
must not spoil your studies,' she said to 
Doune, as she kissed him; *so you and 
Gordon will go back to-morrow, and I will 
stay quietly here, and wait for Dad.' 

In vain Gordon pleaded to be allowed to 
go to the Towers, and be within call until 
some more certain information of Mr. Eyre 
was forthcoming; in vain Doune, whose 
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stubborn heart was at last vanquished, and 
who now knew how truly and sincerely his 
father had won him, refused to return to his 
beloved books; at the end of two days 
Madcap got her way, and sent them back 
for the remaining fortnight of the term. 

Perhaps her faith had infected them both, 
perhaps she had been kinder to Gordon than 
she had ever been before ; but the hearts of 
both young men were lighter as they de- 
parted than when they came ; and, if pale. 
Madcap showed no signs of sadness as she 
stood on the station platform to see them go. 

* And not a bit of black on her !' said the 
villagers, as she drove back through Lovel, 
her favourite grey pony, Tommy, flying 
before the wind, as was his wont, though he 
had the sense of a Christian, and would 
dance sedately downhill like any circus 
wonder, never doing his mistress any worse 
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trick than to tear her gloves into ribbons 
when she tried to check his pace on level or 
uphill ground. 

But, fast as he flew, she had time to see 
at the entrance to Synge Lane a man and 
woman standing, so absorbed in talk that 
one at least did not see her as she passed 
by. 

She knew the man at a glance, though 
his back was towards her ; but the woman, 
who looked up, was a stranger — dark, blue- 
eyed, raven-haired, olive-complexioned, 
though her lips were red — a face to haunt 
one by reason of its beauty, and the history 
that it carried. 

Madcap saw the whole scene in a flash, 
but she did not see how the woman started, 
and went pale as death as she passed, as one 
to whom a ghost appears in broad sun- 
shine. 
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Madcap had unconsciously coloured as 
she went by, but, though she pulled up 
once or twice before she reached the Red 
Hall, she asked the villagers no questions as 
to what strangers were sojourning in Lovel. 

She thought they looked at her oddly, 
and with a furtive excitement that she did 
not understand ; but glances counted for 
little with her in this curious phase of her 
young life, in which she seemed to walk as 
in a twilight where none lived, yet whence 
none had departed, and she might cling 
with human love, yet remember with that 
reverence which makes a saint of the 
humblest dead. 

In these days she felt none of that longing 
for human companionship and voices that 
had lately tormented her ; she would sit for 
hours in her father's study, or stand before 
her mother's portrait, and study his character 
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from her looks ; she even learned the face of 
Lady Sara Villiers, the evil genius (as she 
had once accidentally heard) of the family, 
but found in the dark glowing face not one 
tithe of the beauty of that living flesh and 
blood one she had seen beside Major 
Methuen in the village. 

She never went to the cowslip-gate now 
— never went beyond sight of the house- 
door ; for how if her father should come 
back, and find none to welcome him ? 

Day by day he grew dearer in her eyes 
... he was so faithful, he had loved her 
mother so dearly ; and this stranger to whom 
her heart had so gone out, who had loved 
her mother too, was lingering in the village 
because he had met with an old sweetheart, 
or perhaps had found a new one. 

She had told neither Doune nor Gordon 
of this stranger; for why should she — or, 
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again, why not ? There was not a trait of 
deceit in her ; but here a curious reticence 
asserted itself, and since no questions were 
asked, she volunteered no replies. 

But one day very early in July a telegram 
was brought to her in an envelope of the 
usual colour. 

* It is from father,' she said aloud, and 
opened it with a firm hand. 

It was from Mr. Eyre, dated Paris, and 
bade her expect him home on the evening 
of the following day. For awhile she sat 
quite still — did ever the ease that follows 
the rolling away of the stone from a human 
heart equal the past misery inflicted by its 
weight ? Then she said : 

* You will prepare everything for your 
master, Saunders, for he will be here to- 
morrow ;' and ran out to be alone with her 
great joy. 
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Her feet took her along the familiar path 
without her bidding ; it was only when she 
reached the cowslip-gate that she remem- 
bered how long it was since she had been 
there . . . but she was now carried beyond 
herself, lifted into that kind of exaltation 
which follows on the granting in full the 
one supreme prayer of a human soul, and 
when she looked up and saw Major Methuen 
on the other side, it seemed to her natural 
enough that he should be there, 

' Do you know it already ?' she said 
eagerly ; * have you heard it in the village 
— that he will be home to-morrow f 

He neither spoke nor moved ; he could 
not keep out the darkness from his eyes, 
the greyness that stole over his features, as 
he said : 

* Thank God!— for you.' 

She had passed through the cowslip-gate 
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as she spoke, and it had closed behind her, 
for ever shutting him out from his kingdom, 
though she stood beside him, and some 
glimmering of the grief, the loss, the utter 
shipwreck to which his life had come, 
reached her soul as she looked at him, and 
stretched out a gentle hand in token of 
friendship. 

He took it silently, looking down on it. 
A minute ago how near it was, and now 
how far away ! 

' Good-bye,' he said ; * I have wished you 
more than one false good-bye, Madcap ; but 
this is a real one.' 

He kissed her hand, but when he let it 
go, was there a tear upon it, or had one 
fallen from her own eyes as she looked up 
to find herself alone ? 

Long she stood and gazed at it, gazed till 
the memory of the man was woven in her 
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heart for ever, till in the long years in 
which she saw him not, the thought of him 
was to her as 

' A bower in which to deep^ 
Full of soft dreams and health, and quiet breathing,' 



BOOK III. 



' Whatever my mood is, 
I love PkcadUly.' 

pHE tulips were all in full blow 
between Grosvenor and Stanhope 
Gates — the haughty yellow, the 
imperial scarlet, the pink, the white, the 
rose-red ; here a bed of pale young beauties 
opening their mauve skirts to show pink 
aatin slips within, there a fair army of white 
and rose, whose mingled hues showed more 
daintily than those concentrated masses of 
colour which seemed to dazzle the eye as it 
gazed. 
VOL. II. 29 
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* Look !* cried a girl who sat on the box- 
seat of a coach that a handsome young man 
was tooling past the flower-beds; 'that is 
the prettiest sight I have seen in London 
yet !' 

* They get them up very well here, don't 
they ?' said the young man, not taking his 
eyes off* his horses, for though early in the 
season, the Park was rather full, and he 
had no intention of ' spilling ' the precious 
personage who sat beside him, to say 
nothing of the duenna and servants who 
sat behind. 

* Yes,' said the girl, looking at him in- 
dignantly, *that is just it-^they are too 
well got up — they won't bow to the wind, 
or tremble to the rain, and they are not 
worth any one of my wild flowers at 
home !' 

* That's right,' said the young man heartily. 
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but without looking at her ; ' I like to hear 
you say that. To be sure, there is no place 
like home ; and I shall be glad enough to 
settle down there when this confounded 
season is over/ 

The girl did not answer; her eyes were 
fixed on the wind-swept, budding trees, 
for there had been a storm over-night, and 
the wind had done more than the rain in 
freshening, clearing, and making sweet the 
air that almost smelled of country this 
morning, and partly made her understand 
how, even in a city, spring must be beauti- 
ful. 

* Who is the girl V said one male gossip 
to another, and looked at the coach, now, 
for a moment or so, checked by a crowd of 
equestrians passing into the Eow. 

* Eyre's daughter,' said the other; *the 
man who was said to have murdered his wife.' 

29—2 
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' Didn't he ? And who's the man V 
' Lord Lovel of Lovel/ 

* She is well turned out/ said the second 
gossip, looking at her from head to heel; 
*and he is good form— very; so is the 
coach ; chestnuts matched to a hair ; and 
her colour ; and the servants' liveries, too, 
admirably chosen. He has large estates ?' 

* Yes ; out of all proportion to his in- 
come. The late Lord Lovel was once 
engaged to the girl's mother, and left 
Eyre's daughter all his personal estate- 
amounting to about ten thousand a year. 
And, of course, the young pair are en- 
gaged.' 

'Of course. But she'll soon lose that 
look, eh ? Evidently doesn't know a 
soul. Fancy looking at tree-tops in the 
Park r 

' She can afford to ; such a face as that 
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will make men climb to look at it. She 
needn't look down.' 

' Poetical, by Jove !' 

' Yes ; I knew her mother. Eyre would 
make her go through a London season, just 
to disgust her with human nature, I sup- 
pose, till she begged him to take her home. 
Even her children couldn't console her, and 
he never brought her again. She preferred 
hearts and homes to society and houses. 
And the daughter is her living image,' 
added the man, as the coach moved on ; 
*and Eyre himself has aged very little in 
seventeen years.' 

' Gone into Parliament, hasn't he ? Makes 
the House listen when he speaks ?' 

*He always did — not the House, but 
people. And his son is more brniiant still ; 
likely to do some harm in his time, or die 
in a madhouse.' 
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* Is there insanity in the family V 

' No ; but eccentricity to the last degree. 
The Villiers strain brought it in ; but per- 
haps it's wearing out/ 

' Surely that's Methuen V 

' Yes, with his mother. First time I ever 
saw him here/ 

' Awkward fellow that ; forgets all his 
old friends, and makes no new ones. Hates 
to be mistaken for the late Lord Lovel — a 
little touched, eh? He seems to know 
Eyre's daughter ; he raised his hat to her 
as she passed.' 

' Very likely. Lovel and Methuen fought 
together in the Crimea ; joined at the last 
moment, and Lovel was killed.' 

* And who has Eyre got as sheep-dog V 

* Didn't you see her ? Lady Ann Lovel 
" — the boy's great-aunt.' 

The other man grimaced. 
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*Not such a bad choice. She can still 
climb a coa<^h without looking ridiculous, 
and has the quietest tongue and the pro* 
foundest experience in London. No fear 
of the golden apples being seized with such 
an Hesperides to keep guard So Eyre 
wishes the match V 

* He buried his heart in his wife's grave ; 
a daughter's well enough, but she's not a 
wife.' 
' He won't marry again V 
'Not he — the Duchess of Marmiton 
couldn't persuade him ; and if she couldn't, 
no one else will.' 

' So that's why she still mourns the 
Duke r 

'To be sure. Eyre was a devil of a 
fellow among the women at one time, and 
he made a fool of her among the rest — ^but 
he is invulnerable now.' 
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* Having lost his power of charming ?' 
said the other man. 

* Not he. Ask the Duchess.' 

* She means to introduce the girl V 

* No doubt. But where's the good ? 
She is her mother over again — she will 
run away from all the finery, and marry 
that handsome young fellow in a village 
church.' 

* But her mother married an old one V 

* Yes — worse luck for her.' 

*The Honourable Nancy looks very fit 
to-day/ said the other gossip, exhausted 
by a subject that he had only so long 
pursued because Madcap's face had charmed 
him. 

* Yes — Lovel's first cousin — ^he might do 
worse than marry her^ if Eyre's daughter 
throws him over.' 

Meanwhile Madcap sat excited, with 
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shining eyes, and longed to ask Gordon 
to turn his horses' heads that she might 
get another glimpse of the man whom she 
had not seen for three years, and who had 
long ago passed into her memory as a 
friend. 

And he had remembered her, though 
she must have altered, surely, and he had 
saluted her. 

How lucky that Gordon did not see him ; 
for how could she excuse the silence she 
had preserved about him all this time ? 
What could she say if she met him in 
society one day when she was with her 
father, and he approached her ? 

But she felt that she did not care, she 
was so happy, so happy to see him once 
again; and her voice startled Gordon with 
its joy as at Victoria Gate she begged him 
to go back and draw up for a little while. 
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because she wished to look at the people as 
they went by. 

* But I thought you wanted to drive some 
way out/ said Gordon, considerably asto- 
nished at her change of mind ; and he turned 
to find her radiant a^ in her wHdest days, 
and looking so bewitching that not even the 
unbecoming altitude at which she sat could 
spoil her, or check the murmur of admira- 
tion that presently ran along the idlers 
who hung about the rails, or moved to 
and fro. 

But it was early yet, not one o'clock, the 
Eyres having brought their country habits 
with them to town; so that usually they 
rode before breakfast, and drove before 
luncheon, and, as far as possible, lived their 
usual lives in the midst of unusual sur- 
roundings. 

But if Lady Ann, as a fashionable woman. 
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sometimes felt ridiculous at appearing so 
unseasonably, she was satisfied to see 
Madcap entirely indifibrent to society and 
admiration, and happy only with her family 
and Gordon. 

To be sure, there had scarcely been time 
for a new lover to appear on the horizon, 
but with the engagement between the young 
pair tacitly understood everywhere, there 
was little chance of any suitor showing 
himself bold enough to enter the lists 
against the established lover. 

' Who was that gentleman who raised his 
hat to you, my dear V said the faithful 
sheep-dog presently, while Gordon was 
leaning over to speak to a friend below. 

* What gentleman V said Madcap, looking 
away. 'I have seen more than one man 
that I danced with last night.' 

Yet Lady Ann wondered what had 
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brought such new life and colour into the 
girl's face, and resolved to keep her eyes 
well open for the future. 

But as gradually the Park filled with its 
smart morning ranks of folk on foot, Mad- 
cap grew suddenly tired of it all, and 
begged Gordon to take her down past 
Holland Park, as they had intended to do 
on starting. 

*And to-morrow morning we will walk 
in the Park,' she said restlessly, as they 
went bowling down the almost deserted 
drive. ^ One cannot speak to anyone up 
here ; and we are sure to meet some one or 
other that we know, are we not V 

'Are you in such a hurry to meet your 
partners again V said Gordon, a shade on 
his brow ; ' and you made fun enough of 
them, too, coming home.' 

* Yes,' said Madcap, * so I did ; and I 
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think it very ridiculous that one may not 
pick and choose one's own partners * 

' A pretty state of things it would be, if 
introductions were done away with/ said 
Gordon, in high disdain. 

' Do you think so V said Madcap, with 
spirit. *Now, if I were a great lady I 
would print ''sans introduction'* on all 
nay ball-cards, and leave the guests to 
please their taste in the choice of partners 
— to choose the prettiest, the wittiest, or 
the one that he liked best I Think what 
conversations one might have getting up- 
stairs — what groans one might exchange 
over the heat — what home-truths one might 
hear of one's self — what odd lights on 
prominent subjects one might gather — even 
learn the name of some of the celebrities 
with whom one rubbed elbows — perhaps 
persons whom one has longed to see all 
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one's life, but who look just like everybody 
else after all !' 

'It would never answer, Madcap,* said 
Gordon. * No decent man or woman was 
ever picked up without a proper introduc- 
tion.' 

' Was she not V said Madcap, her eyes 
resting on the, brown trees just ruffled with 
green in Kensington Gardens. 

' But to continue : I have an idea about 
the celebrities. Why should not a famous 
woman carry her name emblazoned on her 
fan, and a man Ms on the inside of his 
opera-hat V 

* Why not come as sandwich men and 
women at once V said Gordon drily. 

* Or better, still, for the hostess to have 
a panel in the wall that is illuminated by 
a famous name in its owner's presence, and 
goes out when he departs ?' 
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'Like Willing's advertisements on the 
underground/ said Gordon, intent on his 
horses, for by now they had turned home* 
wards. *No, no, Madcap. There are 
rules about these things, and if you 
broke them, you would only be misunder- 
stood ' 

'Would a man misunderstand a child if 
she were friendly with him, even though 
she had never had the shibboleth of intro- 
duction mumbled over her ?' said Madcap, 
with her head turned away. 

' But you are not a child,' said Gordon. 
* You are grown .up now — ^thank Heaven ! 
And so am I. And what do you want with 
strangers, dear ? YouVe got us^ 

* Yes,' she said ; ' but father is away so 
much. So is Doune; while you are quite 
happy with your tea m 

* I only had it to please you,' said Gordon, 
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colouring with disappointment, ' because you 
said you could not live in town without fresh 
air ; and I thought I would drive you out 
somewhere every day.' 

' That is true,' she said gently. ' But I 
am tired and cross, Geordie; and I would 
like to fall asleep this minute, and wake up 
in the woods, with no balls or fine London 
ways to worry me !' 

' It will soon be over,' said the young 
man. ' And your father would have it so. 
But cheer up. You will never be asked to 
come up a second time !' 

* I shall come every year that father 
wishes it,' she said coldly ; ^ but it will not 
be for long. You know he only went into 
Parliament to nurse the seat for Doune, 
who will be old enough to take it within 
a very few years.' 

' He went into the House to please him- 
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self,' said Gordon, as he turned his chest- 
nuts homeward ; ' he never could settle 
down, and he never wiU^ since he took that 
journey three years ago/ 

* He loves me just the same/ said Mad- 
cap proudly, though tears were in her eyes ; 
' and it is not likely that he would be satis- 
fied with the quiet life that suits boys — and 
a girl/ 

She looked at one of the * boys' as she 
said it, and saw a young man of the best 
type of muscular English manhood, and 
dressed so that one was as ignorant of his 
clothes as an aborigine is of Tm — and felt 
the pleasure of seeing him exactly right in 
every particular, from the body that his 
clothes fitted, upwards to the glance that 
every Lovel claimed as his birthright. 

But her eyes were cold as she looked at 
him — ^how like he was to those other men 

VOL, II. 30 
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that she met at every step in New Bond 
Street (while a beautiful woman or girl 
came as far between as a pearl in a ship- 
load of oysters) ; but never had she seen 
the feUow to the seamed, sunburnt face 
that, three years hidden from her, she had 
seen in the Park that day. 

A few people had recognised Madcap, 
when Gordon drove past, as the lovely young 
debutante introduced to London society by 
the Duchess of Marmiton over-night ; but 
a great many who knew her mother's story 
were on the look-out for her as she came 
back, her wistful eyes wandering to and fro 
among the faces below, as if she were seek- 
ing what she could not find. 

Was she happy ? the curious asked, as 
they looked at her, young, with the downy 
cheeks of a child, and the beauty of a 
woman — ^the mistress of ten thousand a 
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year, and engaged to one of the handsomest 
young fellows in town, and her neighbour 
in the country, Lord Lovel. 

The women picked her to pieces because 
they could not forgive her for being as 
perfectly turned out as her equipage, for, 
of course, they said, she furnished it, since 
Lord Lovel was so poor ; and thus Gordon's 
sole extravagance that season, and for which 
he denied himself things that other men 
took as a matter of course, was turned into 
an occasion of reproach to him, as he 
accidentally found out later. 

His heart was heavy enough when he 
drew up at Curzon Street, for to-day it 
seemed that less than ever he had been 
able to please Madcap ; but Mr. Eyre, who 
happened to be in the dining-room and 
looking out, thought he had seldom seen 
a prettier sight than the drag as it came 

30—2 
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down the street, the sun shining on the 
harness and the horses' satin coats, with 
the two handsome young faces behind them 
to complete the picture. 

She saw him standing there, and when 
the coach stopped, descended from it at 
the risk of her neck, and flew to the 
dining-room; but he had retreated to the 
library, and was sitting at his table when 
she reached him. 

* Oh, father !' she cried, ' why didn't you 
come with us ? You could have driven, 
and Gordon sat behind with Lady Ann !' 

He laughed in spite of himself, but looked 
at her keenly, and wondered if the mere 
first whiff of a London season had intoxi- 
cated and made her frivolous. 

' Haven't you got room for me on your 
knee ?' she said reproachfully, as he pushed 
some books from the chair nearest to him. 
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* I am not so very much heavier than I 
used to be, if I am obliged to be grown 
upr 

' Don't you like it ?' he said, looking her 
carefully over as she perched herself on the 
desired vantage-ground. 'Your dress be- 
comes you ; you have more style, if you 
have less beauty, than your mother; and 
you seem very happy ' 

' So I am noWy she said, with a sigh of 
satisfaction ; * but, do you know, this is my 
fifth day in town, and here is the first real 
chance Fve had of a talk with you 1' 

He shook his head, and thought of the 
lover ; for here was the mischief of it, and 
one of those dark shades to Mr. Eyre's 
character : that from the moment he had 
contemplated his daughter as Gordon's wife, 
possibly loving Gordon hest in the end, the 
close link between himself and her was 
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virtuaQy severed, and insensibly she re- 
ceded in his thoughts to make room for 
the other Madcap . . . since, though some 
one was bound to steal his daughter, no 
living man could have stolen from him his 
wife. 

* No — no,' he said ; * your place is out in 
the sunshine, and you look very well there ; 
and you must not tire of Gordon's company 
thus early, child, for you have far enough 
to ride with him yet.' 

* I would rather walk in the mud beside 
you; she said, with an arm round his neck, 
and her cool cheek to his. * And why 
must you turn me out, father? why are 
you so set on my marrying Gordon — or 
anybody V 

* It is a woman's lot to marry,' said Mr. 
Eyre, haggling over the words that his wife 
would have known so well how to say to 
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her young daughter ; ' and I am growing 

old ' 

' I wish Gordon would get a touch of the 
same complaint I' said Madcap, tears and 
rueful laughter struggling together in her 
eyes. 'He says he gets older with every 
year ; but I can't see the least signs of im- 
provement !' — ^which was true enough ; but 
neither could Gordon find any in her. 

If in summer he asked her to be his wife, 
she said she hated being worried in warm 
weather, and he could ask her again in 
autumn ; and when autumn came, she said 
Christmas was the time for asking questions 
of that sort ; though when Christmas arrived, 
she recommended his waiting till Valentine's 
Day, yet found no satisfactory reply to give 
him then. Yet, half a loaf being better 
than no bread, he waited on her caprices 
patiently. 
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Once he asked her if there were anybody 
else — if accidentally she had met some other 
man who had cut him out, and if he knew 
his name ? 

And to this she had answered truly 
enough, ' There is no name ;' for a girl 
has no name, spoken or thought, for the 
man who has, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, won her heart. 

Perhaps Mr. Eyre, supposing the end 
inevitable, had resolved to bring matters 
to a climax by throwing the young people 
together under novel conditions in town ; 
but, at any rate, he had moved his house- 
hold thither early this spring, to Doune's 
amazement and Gordon's profound dis- 
gust. 

But to-day — to-day — ^what had come to 
the girl ? 

Mr. Eyre seemed to see his wife, as she 
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had looked under the influence of love for 
hmty in this daughter whose eyes had 
deepened and darkened during the morn- 
ing's drive ; and if not for Gordon, then, 
of course, for some partner at the assembly 
over-night. 

He had not thought her made of such 
inflammable stufi*, and looked at her coldly as 
he asked how she had enjoyed her first ball. 

* It was overcrowded,* she said, * and 
the flowers you gave me withered directly ; 
but the Duchess was very kind — and the 
men were all alike, though I fancied I 
recognised one or two of them in the Park 
to-day.' 

* So you prefer no one to Gordon ?' said 
Mr. Eyre, a little impatiently. * And that's 
natural enough ; you have everything in 
common — ^your country pursuits, open-air 
life, tastes, age, good looks.' 
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' And how about our hearts f said Mad- 
cap, retreating so far to the verge of her 
father's knee as to be in danger of falling 
off ; 'it takes two to make a bargain, does 
it not, even in love ?' 

* Your mother and I made none/ he said, 
thinking of how, without a doubt or a fear, 
his true-love had fled to his arms as her 
haven. 

' But she loved you,' said Madcap softly ; 
' not her other lovers.' 

' And what do you know of your 
mother*s lovers ?' said Mr. Eyre sternly ; 
and for the first time in her life she 
realized how terrible he could look in his 
wrath. 

* Lord Lovel loved my mother,' she said; 
' and she loved you — that was all.' 

' And perhaps, after all, she had done 
better to love Am,' said Mr. Eyre, setting 
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his daughter down, and walking restlessly 
to and fro. ' But I'll have you exposed to 
no such chances, child, for you might not 
come off so well, and that wretched fortune 
of yours would make you the quarry of 
every titled heggar in town, but for your 
supposed engagement to Lovel. And I 
think you are not treating him well — in 
short, ungratefiiUy ' 

'Why should I be grateful to him for 
loving me more than I wish ?' said Madcap 
sadly. ' Does any girl ever willingly leave 
her father, her home, everything^ to go ^way 
with a young man just because he asks her? 
I cannot understand it.' 

And this was true ... no inward teach- 
ing had yet come to the girl to make such 
departure the most natural, beautiful thing 
in the world. 

Mr. Eyre stopped to look at her, and his 
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face softened — ^he held out his arms, and 
she ran into them. 

' You shall not go till you are willing ^^ 
he said. ' God knows I don't want to lose 
you, though I have been staring that feet 
in the face these two years; but blame 
yourself if Gordon falls in love with some 
one else one of these days ' 

* If only he would !' said Madcap, brilliant 
satisfaction lighting up her face at the idea, 
' and leave you and me to be happy to- 
gether!' 

Mr. Eyre pinched her cheek, and asked 
if he and she did not dine out together that 
night. 

* To be sure,' said Madcap, jumping for 
joy; ' and without the sheep-dog,' she added 
in a cautious whisper, as she looked 
round. 'Oh, Dad! why need I have had 
one ?' 
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' Does she worry you ?' said Mr. Eyre. 
' I chose her for her silence ; and remember, 
child, that . though the Duchess and she 
may dress, shoe, metamorphose your body 
as they please (within certain limits), I 
expect them to leave your manners as they 
found them. And how do you like the 
Duchess ?' 

* I don't know ; I have only seen her 

twice.' 

' That's right ; always reserve your judg- 
ment. But she is a good, faithful sort of 
woman, and means well ; and since you 
mu8t see life a little, you may as well do so 
under good auspices.' 

* But why must I, father T said Mad- 
cap. 

' Ah, why ?' he said. ' Perhaps I want 
to make you in love with the country. 
Perhaps I can't live in town without you. 
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I shall be a little anxious about you to- 
night, as the party is a small one, and your 
conversation will be remarked. But you 
can't do wrong if you forget all about 
yourself, your face, and your gown. Re- 
member, there are twelve hours in which 
you can think about yourself ; in the other 
twelve do not talk of it. And you are too 
young to be expected to start topics, so 
you must cultivate listening, and you will 
soon have the best talkers at your service. 
Then you must not lay yourself out for 
attraction. You are not a shop, to 
put all your best thoughts and graces 
for sale in the window; keep them for 
home, where they will be most valued. 
There's the luncheon-bell, and I think I 
heard the duenna and Doune come in just 
now.' 

* Here is Gordon's only rival,' thought 
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Lady Ann, as Madcap came laughing into 
the room on her father's arm ; and she 
smiled, not ill-pleased that there should be 
only such an one in the field. 



CHAPTER 11. 

' So nimble and so ftdl of subtile fiame, 
As if thai every one from lohom they came 
Sad meant to pat his tchde wit in ajed. 
And had resolved lo live a fool ike rest 
Of his dtdl life.' 

SHE _ library clock had struck a 
quarter to eight, and Mr. Eyre 
looked up a little impatiently, 
wondering what detained Madcap. 

His heart was full of her that day ; and 
for the first time since he sailed away in 
the Arizona, the link between him and his 
daughter was knit close as in her childish 
days, while satis&^tion at holding the first 
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place in her heart extinguished his regrets 
for the young lover's disappointment. 

For the first time since that Sunday 
when he had seemed to wake from a dream, 
he felt something of the old peace that had 
preceded his awakening, and was already 
thinking of the country and those peaceful 
pursuits that had lost their charm for him 
since his return from that fruitless journey 
upon which he had set out on the ill-starred 
sailing-ship Arizona. 

He had never meant to return by her, 
and, intent on following up clue after clue 
of Hester Clarke, did not for days hear 
of the catastrophe that had pierced Mad- 
cap's heart, and even then he was thinking 
less of his daughter than oi the woman 
whom he believed to have tracked to her 
hiding-place at last. 

But the thread broke in his hands; so 

VOL. II. 31 
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that once more he turned homewards with. 
despair in his heart, and still that stubborn 
resolve to wrest truth from the dead or 
the living yet. 

Meanwhile, he threw himself into the 
exercise of his brain ; and when, six months 
after his return, he was asked to stand as 
Conservative member for Marmiton, he con- 
sented; and, being duly returned, might 
have become a shining light in the House 
had he so willed. 

But very quickly he wearied of such 
legalized schoolboy antics as he witnessed 
each day; and, not caring to accept office 
imder the Government of that period, did 
not trouble to exert the powerful influence 
he possessed ; and while he spoke but 
rarely, was regarded as a man who eschewed 
brilliancy, and preferred to husband his 
talents rather than display them. 
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For two years he endured at intervals 
the solitude of a town house unbrightened 
by young steps and voices ; but in the 
third he called up Madcap, and established 
her delightfully: for Mr. Eyre was rich, in 
so far that he was not one of those who 
live to-day by the light of to-morrow, and 
he could afford to give his daughter all 
those fripperies and delicacies of surround- 
ing that set oft* a young maid to so much 
advantage. 

And she had joined him eagerly, gladly, 
for, like her fether, she seemed to have 
wearied of the peaceful life that once had 

so profoundly contented her ; yet now that 
she was away from it, her heart was restless 

still — or had been till that morning. 

Presently Mr. Eyre looked up to see her 

standing near him, satin-shod, gazing at 

him with those eyes of love that have no 

31—2 
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copy; and as he glanced her over carefully, 
he saw that Mrs. Mason's taste had not 
hetrayed the girl ... for here was a morn- 
ing face ahove a primrose gown, edged with 

» 

pearls, and choicer ones about her neck and 
arms, and in her hands a curious fan, made 
of white flowers, that he had himself 
ordered for her that morning. 

* Have I kept you waiting, father ?* she 
said ; * but I have been standing here 
some minutes, though you did not see me.' 

Something of his lost happiness, his lost 
future, seemed to come back to him as he 
went forward and kissed her, then led her 
to the brougham that had been one of his 
extravagances for her; for, desiring that 
^beauty should go beautifully,' he had 
ordered the inside fittings of the carriage 
to be of white satin — the finest setting of 
all for a young girl's face. 
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Many people looked at the two as they 
passed down Piccadilly, thinking Madcap 
must be wife to the brilliant-eyed middle- 
aged man by whom she sat, so joyous she 
looked, and so entirely was she engrossed 
by his conversation. 

They had almost reached their destina- 
tion — ^Whitehall — when a check came in 
their progress, and the jar of opposing 
wheels made Madcap look up startled, to 
see that their carriage had become locked 
with a hansom going in the contrary 
direction, and with a bound of the heart, 
a sinking of her pulse, and a sudden ebbing 
away of the blood from her face, saw that 
the occupant of the hansom was Major 
Methuen. 

He was looking full at her — at the atti- 
tude of father and daughter as they sat 
side by side in that white nest, Mr. Eyre's 
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ungloved hand in her two slender ones — 
his eyes in one flash taking in every detail 
of her loveliness ; then they left her to meet 
those of Mr. Eyre in a lightning-glance 
of recognition that made the latter spring 
forward with a fierce, choked cry of— 
^ Frank P 

But on the instant the wheels unlocked, 
the horses sprang forward ; before Mr. 
Eyre could recover from the kind of horror 
in which he was plunged, the carriage and 
the hansom were three hundred yards 
apart. 

He pulled the check-string like a mad- 
man. For the first time in her life Madcap 
saw him thrown completely off his balance, 
and trembled as he bade the coachman turn 
and drive back for his life, himself leaning 
out of the window as they thundered up 
St. James's Street; but in every hansom 
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they overtook he searched in vain for the 
face that had startled him. 

Madcap sat pale and cold. 

What did it all mean? Why had not 
Major Methuen acknowledged her, and 
what meant that extraordinary look which 
she had intercepted on its way to her 
father ? 

And now came the firstfruits of the 
deceit she had practised towards her people 
in never speaking of her acquaintance with 
Lord Lovel's friend ; and she dreaded the 
moment when Mr. Eyre should turn to fece 
her. 

Common- sense made him ahandon a mad 
pursuit in a very few minutes ; and when 
•they were once more approaching their des- 
tination Mr. E^Te sat down, and turned to 
Madcap. 

* Have I frightened you, child ? he said* 
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' But I've seen a ghost — ^Frank's ghost — 
fifteen years older than when I saw him 
last, in his coffin ; but those were his eyes, 
and he recognised me. Surely I'm not 
going mad — and it carCt be a chance 
resemblance — don't I know his face by 
heart?' 

* But if he had known you? Oh, what 
am I saying ?' said Madcap ; * how could a 
ghost bow to one? It must be some curious 
resemblance ;* she blushed and looked 
away. ' Gordon says there are numbers of 
men in town who have their doubles, and 
are constantly mistaken for one another, 
even hear all each other's secrets, and are 
made love to by proxy !' 

The carriage stopped at that moment, 
and Mr. Eyre was his usual self as he took 
her into the house ; but very early during 
dinner he asked his hostess if she had ever 
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met a man in town exactly like the late 
Lord Lovel. 

She harl not ; but as the party, though 
small, included the inevitable diner-out 
whose memory constituted his living, Mr. 
Eyre . was soon informed that Frank's 
doppd-ganger was a certain Major Methuen, 
who, curiously enough, had been his friend, 
and fought beside him in the Crimea. 

'Methuen!' exclaimed Mr. Eyre, think- 
ing of a letter he had received years ago. 
* What is his club ?' he added. 

' Naval and Military ; but he rarely 
shows there. Hates to be spoken to ; got 
a little touched in the head through sun- 
stroke in India, and won't answer if by 
mistake anyone addresses him as " Lovel." ' 

' I shall try and find him to-morrow,' 
said Mr. Eyre carelessly ; and the subject 
dropped. 
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Madcap heard all, and grew pale ; for 
what could this meeting between the two 
men bring about but trouble ? And yet, if 
the antipathy felt by Major Methuen were 
due to his friendship for Lord Lovel and 
his being a little ' touched/ might not her 
fiither and he come to some such good 
understanding as might bring him mto her 
life again ? 

That Mr. Eyre did not shrink from meet- 
ing him, and was ignorant of having done 
him any injury, was clear. If at first he 
had been startled by the extraordinary re- 
semblance to Lord Lovel, there had been 
no sign of fear in his face, and as the 
evening passed, never had his spirits seemed 
better, or his wit more brilliant, seeming 
to summon forth all that was brightest in 
each person present. 

As they drove home Mr. Eyre said : 
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' You have always wanted to see Frank, 
child ; well, you have seen him to-day — as 
he would have been if he lived. But it has 
given me a queer turn — almost as if I had 
died, and come back as a ghost to find a 
stranger strutting in my image. But why, 
if that was Methuen, he should look at me 
as if I were his enemy, God knows ; unless, 
being Frank's Mend, he has taken up his 
quarrels.' 

' Did you quarrel with Lord Lovel, 
father?' said Madcap, trembling. 

' Not I ; but he behaved ill to me, and 
would never come to any explanation — 
though two minutes face to face would have 
put an end to the misunderstanding. Per- 
haps Methuen has the key to the riddle' 
(Madcap started at the excited note in her 
father's voice) ; ^ if so, I'll borrow or steal it.' 
So there had been only a misunderstand- 
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ing between her father and Lord Lovel, 
and two such men as Mr. Eyre and Lance- 
lot must understand each other when they 
met, thought Madcap, though still cast- 
down by thoughts of her deceit. And 
surely, if only for the sake of his child- 
friend, for her likeness to that other Mad- 
cap he had known and loved, this man 
would bury the hatchet, and make friends. 

And through all her thoughts ran the lilt 
of an old song, that seemed to sing in at 
her ears and heart : 

' And will I see Ms face again ? 
And wUl I hear him speak ? 
Pm doumright dizzy wi^ the thocht; 
In troth Pm like to greet* 



CHAPTER III. 

cam' you by yim waterside t 

Ptt'd ye the rose or liiy t 
Or cam' ye by yon meadow green ; 

Or saw ye my sweet Willie f 

?ADCAP !' exclaimed Doune, as, 
coming quickly into the break- 
fast-room, he found his sister 
there alone; 'what are you doing here ao 
early? I thought you and Lady Ann 
never rose tUl nine V 

' Then you thought wrong,' said Madcap, 
turning a shoulder, not a cheek, to Donne's 
offered kiaa ; ' though, to be sure, I wonder 
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you took the trouble to think at all on the 
subject !' 

'Have I neglected you, Madcap?' said 
the young fellow remorsefully ; ' but you 
see, I have never stayed in town before ; 
and there is so much to interest one, and I 
like to hear father speak ' 

* But you never listen to me /' said Mad- 
cap, who had kept a bone to pick with her 
brother these three years, and now produced 
it. ' It is always read, read ; learn, learn ; 
but no pouring out, no passing on of your 
treasures to other folk. Have you ever 
thought how utterly selfish, how de- 
moralizing all this reading is V 

' But I have not read at all lately,' said 
the dark, over-brilliant-eyed young man; 
' I only look on, and listen ' 

' But why can't you talk f cried Madcap, 
stamping her foot ; ' when I was little, you 
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talked rigmaroles to me by the hour; but 
when I grew up, and began to get strong 
and — and stout^ she added, glancing at a 
mirror that showed her slim proportions, 
*yoii took to those wretched books, and 
never thought of me again I' 

'Didn't I?' he said, with something of 
the old boyish ring of jealousy in his voice ; 
'well, perhaps I found out long ago that 
father is first with you, and the rest are 
nowhere.' 

* When did you find that out ?' said Mad- 
cap, turning round, and showing a very 
happy face in spite of her wrongs. 

'Oh, by bits,' said her brother moodily, 
as he walked to the other window and looked 
out ; ' but I've learned my lesson somehow, 
though I did not discover it in my books.' 

* And you love me heiUr than them ?' she 
said, drawing hear. 
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* And you love me as well as father V said 
her brother, facing round. 

* Yes — only diflFerently.' 

* There was a time/ said the young man, 
looking at her with dissatisfied eyes, * when 
nothing would induce you to put one of us 
before the other — "Dad and Doony," you 
would say, when asked which you liked 
best ; but now ' 

* Have I neglected you, dear ?' she said, 
using his own question, as she came close 
to him and took his long supple hand — the 
hand of a scholar and a thinker. 

* Perhaps,' he said, * we have both some- 
thing to blame ourselves with on that score. 
And every day that I live, I miss my 
mother more. But that is not your fault ; 
and, to be sure, I neglected you once for 
Gordon ; just as now, when father is out of 
the way, you neglect me for him.' 
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' For Gordon ?* she said, as she stood on 
tiptoe to kiss her brother's cheek. *0h, 
poor Gordon ! Ask him, and he will tell 
you if I prefer his company to yours !' 

' Poor Gordon indeed 1' said Doune, 
looking at her with some rebuke ; ' a better 
fellow never lived, and if you are going to 
treat him badly ' 

* Come to the Park with us this morning, 
and see for yourself how I treat him T said 
Madcap, feeling happier in her home- 
treasures than she had done for years ; ' and 
put all those fusty books out of your head, 
and forget all your first-class honours for 
the next three months !' 

'The honours are easily forgotten,' said 
Doune, with one of those rare smiles that 
made him more than ever like his father ; 
'but I can't forswear my books, Madcap, 
any more than you could your woods.' 

VOL. n. 32 
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' We will make a compromise/ she said : 
' sometimes you shall come with me to the 
woods, and sometimes / will look into your 
books — ^and so we will be more together 
than we have been/ added the girl wist- 
fully, B& she put both arms round her 
brother's neck and kissed him with all her 
heart. 

'Ducksy, darling Madcap!' said Doune, 
reverting to the old terms of childish 
endearment, as he kissed her back ; ' but I 
shall be glad when we get home again, 
though London is not half such a bad place 
after all/ 

Madcap thought it was very good, as she 
stood with Doune's arm round her, smelling 
the sweet stocks and mignonette that filled 
the sills of the open window . . . hard by 
a band had begun to play, and better too 
(in her ears) than the Horse Guards had 
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played yesterday in the Park ; and for the 
first time she tasted the charm of that 
throbbing town-life without, while she 
rejoiced in the home-life within, and stood 
listening and quite happy till Lady Ann 
came in, followed by Mr. Eyre. 

Both paused on the threshold, and for a 
second mistook Doune for Gordon, till Mad- 
cap looked round, and flew to her father, 
wishing her duenna ' Good-morning * by the 
way. 

He looked worn and unrested; but her 
heart must have been hard that morning, 
for she was in wild spirits all through break- 
fast, astonishing Saunders, who thought 
she had taken one of those occasional leaves 
out of her father s book in which he was 

' fey.' 

Gordon was lodged in the Albany, and 
seldom showed at breakfast in Curzon 

32—2 
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Street; but this morning he made Lady 
Ann, at least, happy by coming in before 
they had left the table, and contributing 
his quota to the brightness and good looks 
of the assembly. 

* What will you do this morning ?' he 
said, when he had reached his Princess, and 
found her so joyous and kind that his own 
spirits ran up like quicksilver. 

*I shall vKilk^ she said. 'You, Doune, 
and I — and Lady Ann,' she added, remem- 
bering her sheep-dog, with an eflfort ; ' and 
father will come to us later, when he has 
got his business over — won't you, Dad?' 
she added eagerly. 

'Yes, child,' he said absently, 'unless I 
have to hunt for Methuen. But I have got 
his mother's address, and shall find him, no 

doubt.' 

^ Methuen f said Gordon, looking up; 
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* why, you will never catch him, sir ; he is 
not at home to his oldest friends, and in 
fact has forgotten them all — for he is 
cracked.' 

' I wish you had half his brains,' thought 
Madcap, longing to box the boy's ears, and 
sighing for some scar to tone down his 
beauty, while Mr. Eyre said : 

* You have met him — you know him by 
sight ?' 

' Yes,' said Gordon, * he was pointed out 
to me long ago, as curiously resembling the 
Lovels — and particularly my cousin Frank. 
It seems that he is tied to town by his 
mother's illness. She is bed-ridden, and 
cannot be moved ; but he rarely shows any- 
where, and lives like a hermit.' 

' Then he will be the more easy to find,' 
said Mr. Eyre, as he rose and went out. 

*What has upset father?' said Doune, 
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looking after him ; while Gordon looked at 
Madcap, and strove to derive auguries of 
his day's good from her face. 

* He is going to pay a morning call/ said 
Madcap, jumping up and stretching out her 
arms as though she would like to fly for 
joy; *but I must run after him, and tell 
him where to find us— beside Achilles, I 
think — he couldn't miss us there \ and she 
ran out of the room. 

The young men laughed, but Lady Ann 
frowned ; she saw trouble ahead, and wore 
her gravest look, as Gordon presently 
sat down beside her, and asked if she 
had received any fresh news of his 
mother. 

* She is coming over in June,' said Lady 
Ann ; ' but your cousin Nancy has already 
arrived.' 

*Why are all the Lovels either Ann or 
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Nancy?' said Madcap, laughing, aa she 
stole between them. 

'But I am not a Lovel,' said the elder 
lady, with dignity ; ' I merely married one 
— ^it is in my own right that I am Lady 
Ann/ 

* But Duke's daughters or no,' said Mad- 
cap slily, * there is always a Nancy among 
the Lovels — and perhaps the one you were 
talking about wiU suit Gordon T 

She was out at the door before aunt and 
nephew recovered from this bomb, and had 
flown upstairs to Nan, who sat as firmly 
fixed to her * seam' here as at Lovel, and 
scarcely looked up as her young mistress 
rushed in. 

Madcap snatched the linen out of the 
woman's hands and tossed it behind her 
back ; then, as Nan stared, said : 

' I am going to walk in the Park this 
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morning, and you axe to come down with 
me and choose my prettiest gown ;* where- 
upon the woman followed, shaking her 
head with vague forebodings of unsuspected 
wooers as she went, and ready to find fault 
with every garment submitted to her in- 
spection. 

But when Madcap had made her own 
choice, and was dressed in a fresh cotton 
gown, with those minutiae of a lady's toilette 
that mark it rigorously respected, Nan 
admitted that she had never seen her young 
mistress look better, nor even so well, in 
those low-necked frocks that had shocked 
her with their boldness. 

* After all,' cried Madcap, an hour 
later, as, escorted by her two henchmen, 
she set out for the Park, 'I should not 
wonder if I ended by liking town very 
much 1' 
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'God forbid!' thought Gordon; but 
Doune laughed, and said : 

'And I prophesy that in less than a 
month you will be running away from it, 
and hiding yourself in the remotest corner 
of your beloved woods.' 

' And if I do/ she said, * you shall bring 
one of your beloved books, and we will sit 
there together, you and I !' 

' And how about Gordon ?' said Doune, 
seeing the shade on his friend's face. 

* Gordon may come too,' said Madcap, a 
little unwillingly, as a child who makes a 
face to itself while it gives the kiss to which 
it. is commanded ; 'but he will have lots to 
do looking after the estate !' 

She looked up at him with a smile, bright 
and cold as a January sun, and he had 
never felt farther away from her as he 
walked that short step with her to the 
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Park, while she^ he thought, had never 
seemed so happy before. 

For was not Doune by her side, come 
back to his old boyish love and care of her ? 
had not her father been kind yesterday, and 
was there not a secret, half-guilty hope in 
her heart that put new rainbow-tints on 
everything at which she gazed ? 

How smart and fresh the women looked 
in their perfectly made cottons or cambrics 
— how much more becoming this costly sim- 
plicity than the undress worn at sundown ! 

And all looked their best, and nearly all 
so happy — ^as glad as Madcap to shuffle off 
the coil of winter clothes, and come out in 
their proper shapes, and smell sweet fresh 
scents ; all eager, too, in laying plans for 
new pleasures, as if this were their first 
campaign, and the spring lasted for ever 
.... and among the girl-faces Madcap's 
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was the brightest, and attracted the most 
attention from the lookers-on. 

She was abeady known by sight, and by 
hearsay celebrated as her father's daughter ; 
and half a dozen male gossips who moved 
briskly, soon finished the business, so that, 
after half an hour of hard staring at, the 
young men both longed to beat a re- 
treat. 

Each dreaded lest some whisper from 
these evidently well-informed people should 
reach her ear, and break her happiness for 
ever ; and for the first time Doune realized 
how terrible was the risk Mr. Eyre had run 
in exposing her to the chances of a London 
season. 

For long ago the son had heard the 
story of his mother's death, and one day 
sought his father, and, with flaming eyes, 
said : 
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' They say you killed my mother. Did 
you?' 

That interview made father and son 
firmer Mends than before ; but this boy, 
who went through all his agony without a 
sign to her, trembled for Madcap when she 
should come to the same bitter knowledge 
as himself. 

' It is unbearably hot,' he said to his 
sister, after some half-dozen turns, in which 
Madcap had been more admired, criticized, 
and envied than any other woman in the 
Park. 

' Hot ?' said Madcap, looking up to the 
scantily-clothed trees overhead, through 
which the April sun could not shine hard 
enough to excuse that fine lady's fi*eak, a 
parasol ; ' it is perfectly delightful ; and 
fether will be waiting for us beside Achilles 
presently.' 
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' He won't come,' said Doune moodily, 
as he turned once more to see Madcap run 
the gauntlet of looked and whispered com- 
ment ; but was forced to smooth his brow, 
as just then they met Mr. Eyre's Duchess, 
looking as beautiful in her moming-gown 
as only a woman can who abhors cosmetics 
and has stood by her own heart (though 
mickle dole, much pain it had taught her) 
for nigh upon a score of years. 

Yet at seven-and-thirty she might have 
tempted almost any man save Mr. Eyre, 
for love had winnowed her nature, leaving 
only that better part which writes its mark 
on a woman's brow and lips for aye ; and 
if she looked at the younger Madcap coldly, 
seeing her rival here as surely as the older 
one had been, there was more heart in the 
look than there had been eighteen years 
ago. 
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'Father will be here presently/ said 
Madcap to the Duchess ; then wondered to 
see the sudden blush, the brightening eye, 
and with a jealous pang at her own heart 
thought, ' She is in love with father !' 

But in a moment the blush had vanished, 
though a joyous look remained ; for, in 
spite of her dozen years of patient waiting 
since the Duke's death, she yet clung to 
the hope that when Mr. Eyre was robbed 
of this second Madcap, he would turn to 
seek consolation where assuredly it would 
not be denied him. 

*Does he come with you to-night?' she 
said, as the whole party moved on together. 

' No ; he will be at the House ; and 
Doune will be there too.' 

* He is there too much,' said the Duchess, 
her eyes softening as she glanced back at 
that younger copy of him she loved ; ' he 
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must fall in love, and forget his brains for a 
time.' 

' Oh no !' exclaimed Madcap hastily— 
* indeed he must not ; besides, we never fiill 
in love in our family !' 

' Poor Lord Lovel !' said the Duchess, 
raising her brows. 

'He is very happy,' said Madcap serenely ; 
' somehow all his race take very kindly to 
the tender passion, just as the Eyres keep 
themselves clear of it. Have you ever met 
Major Methuen?' she added, with an abrupt 
change of subject that astonished her com- 
panion. 

* No ; but I am anxious to meet him. 
Even a bad copy of that charming fellow, 
Frank, could not help being more delightful 
than another man's self.' 

' Madcap !' exclaimed Gordon, with some 
excitement in his voice, ' there is Nanciebel 
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coming ; I want to introduce you to her ;' 
and he went forward quickly to meet her. 

A bright blush of pleasure overspread the 
girl's face at sight of him ; there was more 
than cousinly warmth in the way their 
hands met, or so Madcap thought, as she 
slowly advanced, and across her mind there 
flashed an idea that charmed her. 

' This is Madcap/ said the young fellow, 
as the two girls stood looking at each 
other, each with eyes alight and curious, 
though with very dilflferent reasons for their 
eagerness. 

^And you are Gordon's cousin,' said 
Madcap ; and then the two slim hands met, 
and other introductions followed, in the 
course of which Cupid found time to shoot 
a dart at one of those present, and inflict a 
wound that not even time was able to heal. 

' When did you return ?' said the Duchess 
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to Nanciebers chaperon, a middle-aged 
matron whose soul was too young for her 
body, so that she often frisked when to sit 
still would have been more becoming. 

* Only yesterday ; and of course I have 
nothing to wear! So that really is a 
match?' she added, looking at the receding 
backs of the young people. 

*I believe so,' said the Duchess drily ; 
' but we must not lose sight of them ;' and 
indeed she would not for a kingdom have 
missed the precious, brief glimpse of Mr. 
Eyre that Madcap's words had promised. 

But she thought no lovers could have 
moved more quickly at sight of each other 
than did this father and daughter a minute 
later. Madcap crying out : 

' Have you found him ?' 

He looked cross and vexed at the ques- 
tion, then past her at the Duchess, and 
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went forward, and was never more fascinat- 
ing than in the ten minutes' walk that left 
the others free to follow as they chose be- 
hind them. 

But when Mr. Eyre had put the Duchess 
into her pony-carriage, and she had driven 
away, happy as any love-struck girl of 
seventeen who comes trembling from her 
first love-tryst, it seemed that she had 
taken his good spirits with her, and after a 
word or two to Nanciebel, left the young 
people abruptly. 

After that. Madcap herself was in haste to 
go, and when she found that they would all 
meet at the same ball that evening, said 
that she and Nancy would make their plans 
there for seeing something of each other. 

But when she reached Curzon Street she 
went straight to the library, where she 
found Mr. Eyre sitting grim and silent at 
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his table, with that vexed look which 
always strikes so sad and unfamiliar on 
young eyes. 

* Dad,' she said timidly, as she stole up 
behind him, and ventured to draw his head 
to her shoulder, * has anyone vexed you to- 
day — have you been disappointed?' 

The gentle touch, the loving voice, 
moved him almost as potently as his wife's 
had done when one of his dark fits over- 
came him ; and surely this child was his 
ovm^ not Gordon's yet, nor any other 
man's. 

But he did not say what his disappoint- 
ment had been as he kissed her, nor for 
weeks did she again hear the name of Major 
Methuen fi'om her father's lips. 



33—2 



CHAPTER rV. 

' Bow sweet %i ike hriwr, in its soft faiUdin' Nossom, 
And meet is the hill, td' its manlh o' green ; 
Tet fairer and sweeter, and dear to this bosom 
Is young lovely Jessie, Ikefiower of DwniAaite' 

^ADCAP was not of the stuff that 
easily makes women - friends ; 
she had lived too entirely among 
men to have much in common with the 
average frivolous Miss, and the specimens 
of girlhood she had seen in town did not 
commend themselves to her. 

But in Nanciebel she found a deKghtfiil 
surprise ; for here was a nature at once pro- 
found and sweet, as in mood she was alter- 
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nately grave and gay ; sprightly, wilful, 
tender, she resembled an April day that 
with all its little petulant showers never 
suffers you to lose sight of heaven's blue 
beyond, and like a ,unbe«n prisoned, she 
moved lightly along the path that was yet 
set about with many a prickly thorn of 
trouble. 

Father and mother were dead, sisters and 
brothers she had none ; and her home was 
made with a distant relation, whose bread 
she ate, and whose charity clothed her. 
The bread was good of its kind, the clothes 
were carefully chosen to set her off to ad- 
vantage in that race which must be run by 
all well-bom maids — ^the race for a husband. 
Lookers-on regarded her as one of the 
fittest competitors in the field, for her body 
matched the lovely spirit within ; and 
when seen in public with Madcap, it was 
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hard to award the palm of beauty to 
either. 

Fire, courage, soul, showed in Madcap's 
eyes — eyes of that rare iridescent hazel that 
matches so magnificently with hair the 
exact colour of a chestnut pod when fresh 
stripped of its sheath ; the pure carnations 
of her skin, the red of her mouth, and the 
supple grace of her every movement be- 
spoke mental and bodily strength, so that 
when she was present, 'she seemed to ex- 
tinguish other women's looks by the vitality 
of her own, and in other faces men sought 
in vain for the expression they found in 
hers. In conversation she was not so 
remarkable as in her appearance, and pro- 
bably no one who met her out would have 
added the kudos of brains to her already 
overflowing dower. 

When, very early in the season, she dis- 
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covered that to attempt seriously to converse 
with either her partners or the men who sat 
next her at dinner produced only amaze- 
ment and discomfort in these gentlemen, 
and that the women could be eloquent only 
on the theme of their own and other folks' 
clothes, she banished serious thought from 
her lips, and but for conmion-sense would 
have rushed into the airs of a female fool 
rather than show any signs of wisdom. 

So she tutored the flame in her eyes, and 
learned small-talk with more labour than 
Mr. Eyre's hardest lesson had ever cost 
her, succeeding so well that more than one 
fashionable fop found himself exquisitely 
happy in her company, being under the 
impression that her mental calibre was 
inferior to his own. 

Doune would sometimes stare, but 
Nanciebel would laugh, for Madcap had 
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been as complete a revelation to her as 
she had been to Madcap. Yet, however 
intimate they became, their talk was of 
books and chiffons^ things and people ; but 
of lovers and hearts, never a word. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eyre had not obtained 
the interview that he coveted; for though 
he ha^ called so persistently at Mrs. 
Methuen's house as to feel almost like a 
beggar who haunts a door-step, the answer 
was always the same : Major Methuen was 
' out.' 

By way of variation, he was sometimes 
out of town, and his return indefinite ; or 
he had just come in and just gone out 
again ; though the miracle of it was, that 
no one ever met him abroad, while he had 
not showed at his club for months. 

Mr. Eyre at first attributed this avoid- 
ance of him to the man's well-known 
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aversion to any sort of society, and also 
the dislike he was supposed to entertain 
to any friends of the late Lord Lovel; 
but when even his letters were disregarded, 
Mr. Ej^e began to suspect that there was 
some secret here, and became the more re- 
solute in his advance as the other retreated. 

Could it be possible that in dying 
Frank Lovel had dropped some words 
that Methuen had picked up? that this 
doppel-gdnger actually held the clue that 
Mr. Eyre believed to have been lost with 
his friend ? 

Yet he could have sworn that was Frank 
himself whose eyes had met his ; and at 
night and odd times, strange thoughts 
would come into Mr. Eyre's mind, which 
was rapidly passing into that seething, rest- 
less state which in every instance had be- 
tokened with him disaster. 
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Gradually he withdrew hunself as much 
as possible from politics, and even avoided 
the society of everyone save Madcap, who 
had lost some of her brightness as the 
season advanced, yet for some curious 
reason did not once urge her &ther to 
leave town. 

She had worn her train and performed 
her courtesy so gracefully at the drawing- 
room, as to win the Queen's commendation ; 
had danced at Court balls (by special in- 
vitation), and heard compliments from 
courtly lips that had sometimes so dis- 
pleased her as to make her once flash 
round and cry out: 

' Sir, do you know what women are f 

She had gone everywhere, seen every- 
thing under the best auspices; and as- 
suredly a beautiful young girl in a fine 
position has chances of seeing the panorama 
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of life in a way that her plainer, less well- 
placed sisters never can ... all the world 
is en fete for her, everything turns to her 
its best and brightest side; and never had 
a country chit such a season, said the 
envious women who looked on, though 
more than one rejoiced to see her cheek 
pale (while men seemed to find a new 
loveUness in it), and hoped she smarted 
inwardly fi:om some heart- wound that even 
her ten thousand a year was not able to 
cure. 

But though Madcap might have jilted 
Gordon fifty times over, and though that 
temptation to flirt which might assail a 
saint who went much into society had 
once or twice gently threatened her, not 
the greatest gossip in town could point 
to any special man upon whom a favour 
had been bestowed. 
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She could laugh, dance, even frolic a 
little on occasion; but that odious epithet 
* flirt ' never attached itself to her person, 
and Gordon silently rejoiced as the weeks 
slipped by, and still she had not said a 
syllable to contradict that tacit acquiescence 
in their engagement into which she had 
lapsed. 

Yet it was very clear that she never 
missed an opportunity of throwing Nancy 
Lovel and her cousin together, to Doune's 
dissatisfaction, who, for the first time in 
his life, found his sister as aggravating as 
the loveliest woman on earth can be, when 
by accident she finds herself in the place 
of a much-coveted somebody else. 

The two girls were to be seen everywhere 
together ; but while Madcap was happy in 
thinking the cousins were felling in love 
with each other. Miss Nanciebers heart 
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tarried behind with the brother and sister, 
who followed, and only the blindness of 
une idh fixe could have kept enlighten- 
ment from the girl, who in this instance was 
emphatically her own fiither's daughter. 

She thought Doune's carelessness about 
the House, his dislike to talk of that career 
into which he had formerly thrown himself, 
arose from a feeling of neglect towards her- 
self, and many a happy hour between him 
and Nanciebel had she 

* Twimied of Us sweet lifcy 

in her eagerness to give Gordon and his 
cousin time in which to arrive at some 
pleasant understanding. 

Those who had watched Doune's brilliant 
youth said that the young man was falling 
off lamentably from his high ambitions, 
and pointed to his daily pleasuring as a 
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dishonour to those intellectual gifts that, 
properly developed, should be of some 
service to his country. 

But perhaps in discovering that a young 
woman in a long gown may be as sweet, 
fresh, and lovable as a child in a short one, 
Doune had included more than his sister, 
and was - unconsciously making his choice 
between the good of love, the evil of am- 
bition, till one fine day all his honours and 
all his brilliant hopes might fade before 
the answer of a pair of blue eyes that had 
grown shy of meeting his, but in which 
he might find such happiness as had made 
his father dead to ambition through over a 
score of years. 

But he was not sure of her, and at times, 
watching her open delight in Gordon's com- 
pany, he was half of opinion that Madcap 
was right ; yet none the less his love-mad- 
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ness grew, though but few signs of it 
showed in his looks and bearing. 

He did not know that for him were re- 
served the timid glance, the gentle voice 
(always more gentle for him than any 
other), the ear ever on the alert for his 
footstep; but one day Mr. Eyre's keen 
eyes intercepted such a token, and he 
smiled, well-pleased ; for of all earthly 
blessings that he could have wished to 
see heaped on his son's head, he would 
have reckoned as the choicest — love, and 
such a country life as he had lived with his 
own bright Madcap by his side. 



CHAPTER V. 

' She shrideed and vxpt, 
And both became her face; 
No posture cotdd Ihat angelform disgrace' 

?ADCAP stood looking out of 
window one morning, her hands 
behind her back, thinking. It 
was Derby Day, with a vividly blue sky 
overhead, and a soft warm air blowing 
that somehow set her thinking of the 
country, and conjured up such visions of 
coolness and space in a spot she wotted 
of, that the more she thought of them, the 
more delectable they appeared ; and pre- 
sently she turned quickly round, saying 
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' I vnll^^ in the tone of one who knows she 
should have said ' I won't.' Then she sat 
down and wrote a little note that ran 
thus : 

' Come in a plain print frock-as plain 
as can be — and come at once ;' and having 
despatched a servant with it, and looked at 
herself in the glass, returned to the window 
just in time to see Gordon tooling his chest- 
nuts down the street, and looking as hand- 
some and happy a young fellow as the sun 
ever shone on. 

'Why can't I love him?' she thought, 
as at sight of her he raised his hat, looking 
happier than before, and in another minute 
was standing beside her. 

* Gordon,' she said, as he kissed her hand, 

* I'm going to the Derby.' 

' What !' exclaimed Gordon, retreating ; 

* but you are only joking.' 
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* I am going,' repeated Madcap, nodding 
decidedly ; * and Nanciebel is going too.' 

' But it's not a fit place for you, Madcap- 
Very few ladies go to the Derby nowadays ; 
and, indeed, I shouldn't like to take you.' 

* Then I shall drive the chestnuts myself,' 
said Madcap gravely ; ' I'm sure I could if 
I tried. And you can sit beside me, you 
know — in case of accident,* she added, look- 
ing at him fi'om head to foot, and thinking 
how well his racing get-up became him. 
* You look very nice,' she said. ' How 
cool that alpaca must be! And how do 
you like my Derby costume?' she added, 
revolving slowly before him, and holding 
out her skirts with both hands. 

She had on a white piqu^ gown, buttoned 
to the throat over a linen collar,, and not a 
frill, flounce, or furbelow anywhere visible ; 
but the burnished satin of her hair, the 
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rich hues upon cheek Up, and the vivid 
hazel of her eyes, made her seem to glow 
with life and colour ; and Gordon longed 
to snatch her in his arms, and kiss her, as 
he said: 

'What does it matter how you dress. 
Madcap? But I have got to pick up the 
other fellows, and I am late as it is.' 

' Go and pick them up, then come 
straight back here,' said Madcap ; ' Nancie- 
hel and I will be ready.' 

' Not she,' said the young man ; ' she 
knows better than to do an3rthing so — so 
fest ; besides, she's my cousin, and I shall 
tell her I won't take her.' 

' Are you so sure of her ?' said Madcap, 
looking delighted ; ' and does she do all 
you tell her? Wait till you have got 

mar ' 

She stopped abruptly. 

34—2 
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* What was that?' said Gordon, who was 
not wholly ignorant of Madcap's schemes. 

* Oh, nothing ! Now go and pick up 
your men, and come back here as quickly 
as possible — or we shall miss all the best 
of the morning. Now go ! and if you are 
not here with the coach in an hour, I won't 
go out on it once more this season !' 

Then Gordon went, and Madcap went off 
to her father. 

' Dad,' she said, ' I am going with Nan- 
ciebel to sit under the trees all day. Won't 
you come too ?' 

Her heart sank as she noticed how worn 
and grey he looked ; and she added wist- 
fully, ' Would you like to go home ?' then 
held her breath for fear he would answer 
' Yes.' 

' Not till I have found that fellow,' said 
Mr. Eyre, his face darkening ; * so long as 
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he remains in town, so long will I ; and 
once he quits his cowardly hiding, and 
takes to the open, I will come up with him : 
he cannot escape me for ever. But off with 
you, child !' and he kissed her, and resumed 
his book. 

Madcap left her high spirits behind her 
as she climbed the stairs to Lady Ann, who 
was a little indisposed that morning, and 
had breakfasted in her room, but was now 
up and dressed, and ready to hear the 
object of Madcap's visit. 

At first she was impracticable ; for she 
quite agreed with Gordon that on the 
Derby Day ladies were best at home ; but 

at last she allowed herself to be persuaded, 
especially as she had long been wanting an 
opportunity to visit a friend who lived at 
Hampton Court Palace. 

So that when Gordon returned within 
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the hour all were ready, as Madcap had 
foretold ; and never, sure, was a Derby- Day 
coach gra<;ed by two maids with simpler 
frocks and lovelier &ces — or so thought the 
men, and so thought all those (and they 
were many) who on that day beheld them. 
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